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Sir, -I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  upon 
the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,,  at  Brant- 
ford, for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1904. 

I have  the  honor  to  he,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


R.  W.  Bruce  Smith, 

Inspector. 

The  Honorable  J.  R.  Stratton,  M.P.P., 

The  Provincial  Secretary, 

Toronto. 


. Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1904. 

T°  His  Honor  The  Honorable  Wm.  Mortimer  Clark,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  It  Please  Your  Honor  : 


I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report 
upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the 
year  ending  30tli  September,  1904. 


I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Honor  s obedient  servant, 


J.  R.  Stratton, 

Provincial  Secretary . 
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THE  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  EDUCATION  OF 


THE  BLIND. 


In  submitting  the  thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  tie  Blind,  at  Brantford,  I beg-  to  solicit  a perusal  of  the 
reports  of  the  Principal  and  examiners  for  full  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
management  and  progress  made  by  this  institution  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  in  attendance  varies  but  slightly  from” that  of  last  year 
1 16  neF  Jear  of  ,tlle  institution  opened  September  28th,  1904,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  104  pupils.  During  the  vacation  considerable  attention  was  given 
to  pi o vide  for  some  much  needed  repairs  and  renovations  in  the  buildings, 

1 en  PUP“S  assembled  at  t lie  commencement  of  the  fall  term 

the  buildings  were  in  a satisfactory  condition.  In  this  as  in  all  other  public 
institutions  it  is  best  economy  to  watch  carefully  for  the  various  structural 
defects  as  they  appear,  and  have  repairs  promptly  made.  To  secure  this  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  repairs  and  alterations  is  very  desirable.  It  is  now 
more  than  thirty-two  years  since  the  institution  was  completed,  and  in  this 
country  the  life  of  a building  in  use  that  long  shows  the  marks  of  age  unless 
there  is  constant  and  vigilant  attention  to  repairs  as  soon  as  needed.  The 
roads,  walks  and  lawns  have  been  much  improved  during  the  year  so  that 
when  the  session  opened  in  September  many  improvements  were  noticeable. 

ihe  institution  was  regularly  inspected  by  my  predecessor,  and  since  my 
promotion  to  the  inspectorate.  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  one  visit 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  institution  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  praiseworthy  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  Principal 
and  his  staff  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  afflicted  committed  to  their 


The  St.  Louis  Exposition  this  j-par  has  afforded  the  world  an  illustration 
of  the  advancement  made  in  providing  educational  facilities  for  the  blind. 
In  addition  to  exhibits  exemplifying  methods  of  teaching  the  Blind,  there 
was  a large  and  highly  interesting  display  of  the  products  of  pupils  in  dif- 
ferent institutions  throughout  the  world.  Principal  Gardiner  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at 
St.  Louis  in  July,  and  presented  a paper,  which  he  has  incorporated  in  his 
annual  report,,  as  well  as  furnishing  a summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
association.  From  the  report  of  the  meeting  it  will  be  seen,  where  trade  in- 
dustries are  encouraged  in  training  the  blind,  that  broom-making  is  the 
favorite  employment  in  American  institutions.  Heads  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  institutions  have  largely  been  inclined  to  refuse  to  teach  the 
trades  altogether,  claiming  that  the  state  should  merely  provide  a general 
education  coupled  with  manual  training.  There  seems  a marked  tendency 
at  present  in  that  direction. 

There  is  cheering  evidence  that  blindness,  so  often  the  result  of  lack  of 
attention  in  early  childhood,  is  gradually  becoming  less  frequent  in  Ontario. 
In  these  days  when  medical  investigation  has  done  so  much  to  seek  out  and 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  first  causes,  and  when  so  much  has  been  ac- 
complished to  familiarize  us  with  causative  relations,  we  can  reasonably 
anticipate  that  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  will  not  go  unreward- 
ed. The  care  that  is  now  taken  to  provide  asepsisi,  or  in  plain  terms  the 
diligent  attention  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  absolute  cleanliness,  is  certainly 
becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  sight.  That 
blindness  is  often  due  to  lack  of  attention  to  the  eyes  in  the  early  days  of 
childhood  is  now  admitted. 

Tf  we  could  arouse  full  knowledge  by  everyone  of  the  importance  of 
having  the  eves  of  infants  and  children  faithfully  looked  after  and  diligently 
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treated  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  secretion  or  other 
cation  of  inflammatory  action,  much  more  would  be  ancomp  ishe  ■ ^ of 

for  this  much  needed  attention  is  from  the  moinen  o litlnl mia ^that 

childhood  is  passed.  Hut  it  is  particularly  to  infantile  ophthaluns.  that 

attention  needs  to  be  directed.  If  the  people  generally  bee 
blindness  in  a large  measure  might  be  prevented  one  of  the  best  blessi^ 
of  this  new  century  might  be  along  this  line  to  preven  a ,110ft  ' .,g 

affliction.  I have  thought  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  mx0h 
o-reat  advantage  to  the  general  public  take  this  matter  up  and  m some  va, 
assist  in  bringing  directly  home  to  the  people  a knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  strict  attention  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  eyes  m infancy  and 


childhood. 

Not  many  years  ago  smallpox  was  known  to  be  a cause  of  blindness,  and 
the  history  of  many  epidemics  of  that  loathsome  disease  records  main  in- 
stances where  loss  of  sight  was  a distressing  sequela.  Since  vaccination  has 
become  imperative  the  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  is  not  onlj  greatly 
lessened,  but  where  the  disease  does  occur  in  spite  of  vaccination  the  symp- 
toms are  so  much  modified  that  the  instances  of  blindness  following  the 
disease  are  becoming  much  less  frequent. 

We  have  therefore  reason  to  hope  that  along  the  lines  of  prevention 
much  will  yet  be  accomplished.  In  nearly  every  instance  where  blindness  m 
childhood  is  traceable  to  inflammatory  conditions  the  neglect  ig  in  the  home, 
aud  the  mistake  there  made  is  in  regarding  as  a slight  and  trifling  ailment  a 
condition  which  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked  may  result  in  depriving  an 
innocent  child  of  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  humanity.  If  parents  and 
teachers  will  recognize'  that  blindness  may  often  be  prevented,  and  that  no 
affection  of  the  eye  or  its  membranes  in  early  childhood  can  with  safety  be 
neglected,  we  shall  do  much  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  affliction.  We 
have  reason  for  encouragement  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  for 
there  are  certainly  fewer  blind  children  in  Ontario  to-day  than  there  were 
twenty  years  ago.  Much  however  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  appreciating 
the  utmost  importance  of  early  attention  to  even  the  mildest  forms  of  eye 
affections  in  early  childhood. 

I am  pleased  to  note  that  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  at  Brant- 
ford Institution  for  the  Blind  contract  so  favorably  with  similar  institutions 
in  other  countries,,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  general  man- 
agement during  the  past  year,  as  may  be  learned  from  a perusal  of  the 
pages  of  this  report,  has  been  so  satisfactory. 

My  visit  of  inspection  impressed  me -with  the  conviction  that  as  the 
work  of  the  institution  is  so  largely  educational  it  might  be  of  great  advant- 
age to  have  at  least  a greater  part  of  the  inspection  come  under  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  I therefore  beg  to  submit  this  suggestion  for  consideration. 


PRINCIPAL’S  REPORT. 

R.  \V.  Brice  Smith,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector: 

hu,-  I have  the  honor  to  submit  my  Report  for  the  year  endino-  Sen- 
?r  .30.  1904.  J u"  ‘’ep 

Referring  to  the  Report  which  I prepared  for  the  Inspector’s  considera- 
tion a year  ago.  you  will  observe  that  the  provision  of  suitable  remunera- 
tive employment  for  the  Blind  was  a prominent  topic.  That  question  has 
not  been  solved,  and  its  urgency  is  my  excuse  for  reverting  to  it  at  con- 
siderable- length  in  this  Report.  n 
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The  St.  Louis  Convention. 


*°  in8truc*ions’  1 attended  (lie  Seventeenth  Biennial  Conven- 
h Jii  f v Amerlcan  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  in  the 
^ 1 TT'  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis  Mo  July  20- 

W )904'*  r ? aCe- °f  “eetlnS  was  a portion  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Washington  University  temporarily  used  for  Exposition  purposes.  1 went 
to  St . Louis  a couple  of  days  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  convention, 
and  utilized  the  time  in  a general  study  of  the  exhibits,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  Education  building,  a corner  of  which  was  set  apart  for  the 
exemplification  of  methods  of  teaching  the  Blind,  and  for  the  display  of  the 
products  of  .Schools  for  the  Blind. 


I he  Missouri  School,  which  is  located  at  1827  Morgan  street,  St  Louis, 
showed  pipe  and  reed  organs,  a piano  and  specimens  of  music  written  in  the 
American  Braille  system;  mattresses  stuffed  with  cotton;  broom  corn  and  an 
inexpensive  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms;  sewing  machines, 
Kindergarten  tables  and  chairs,  a brass  relief  map  of  the  Fair  grounds, 
spelling  papeis,  specimens  of  Braille  writing,  Kindergarten  products, 
specimens  of  sewing  and  knitting,  embroidered  underclothing,  brooms  and 
whisks. 


ff  he  Portugal  Schools,  located  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  contributed  a 
collection  of  very  neat  small  baskets  made  of  willow  and  cane;  a steno- 
graphical  method  for  the  Blind  and  a dotted  alphabet  following  the  general 
outlines  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  to  be  read  with  the  eyes  or  fingers. 

The  Kentucky  Institution,  situated  at  Louisville,  showed  the  products 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  Point;  maps  of 
the  continents;  brooms,  whisks,  fancy  baskets,  Kindergarten  products,  bead 
work,  fans,  small  mattresses,  baby  clothes,  cane  chair  work,  and  a consider- 
able quantity  of  carpenter  work. 

lhe  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  showed  some  good  specimens  of  types 
writing. 

The  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  showed  a bench,  vise  and  other 
appliances  for  carpenter  work,  with  towel  rollers,  shelves  and  other  pro- 
ducts; also  clay  and  raffia  from  the  Kindergarten;  mats,  sewing,  knitted 
and  crochet  work. 

The  Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston^ 
showed  photographs  of  the  buildings  and  classes,  outline  maps,  wood  work, 
knitted  and  crochet  products. 

The  New  York  Institution  showed  small  baskets,  netted  goods,  etc. 

The  Penns3'lvania  Institution,  Overbrook,  showed  photographs  of  the 
new  buildings. 

A Chicago  manufacturing  firm  had  a display  of  globes,  desks  and 
chairs. 

These  exhibits  were  not  very  attractively  arranged,  nor  were  they  as 
extensive  as  might  have  been  expected  with  the  wide  area  to  draw  from. 
But  the  general  educational  exhibits  from  the  several  States,  and  from 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  would  require  weeks  to  examine  and 
many  pages  to  describe. 

The  programme  of  the  Convention  was  as  follows  : 

Wednesday,  July  20,  9.30  a.  m. — Addresses  of  welcome.  Hon.  D.  R. 
Francis,  President  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition;  Judge  J.  H. 
Hawthorne,  of  the  Missouri  State  Commission;  Hon.  W.  T.  Carrington, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Missouri;  Dr.  H.  M.  Post,  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Addresses,  .by  John  E.  Ray,  President  of  the  Association,  and  others. 

Transaction  of  Business.  Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Exhibits  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  S.  M.  Green,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee,  Wm.  B.  Wait,  Chairman. 

Paper.  “Discipline;  Should  it  be  for  Restraint  or  for  Developments” 
Rev.  G.  L.  Smead,  Ohio.  General  Discussion. 

Thursday,,  July  21,  9.30  a.  m.— Transaction  of  Business.  Report  of  the 
Treasurer,  W.  L.  Walker,  South  Carolina.  Report  of  the  Special  Oom- 
mittee  on  Congressional  Legislation  Relating  to  the  Higher  Education  o 
the  Blind.  J.  T.  Rucker,  Chairman. 

Paper.  “Wliat  Occupations  will  Provide  a livelihood  for  the  Young 
Men  and  Young  Women  who  Outgrow  the  School?”  “How  Can  the 
Physique  of  those  who  are  Naturally  Indisposed  to  take  Adequate  Exercise 
Best  be  Improved?”  H.  F.  Gardiner,  Brantford.  Discussion. 

Friday,  July  22,  9.30  a.  m. — Transaction  of  Business. 

Paper,  “Free  Education  for  the  Blind;  its  Dangers:  the  Remedy.”  H. 
L.  Pinen,  Texas.  Discussion. 

Paper.  “The  Course  of  Study;  the  Articulation  of  the  Literary,  Musi- 
cal and  Industrial  Departments.”  Lapier  Williams,  Kansas.  Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

The  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  programme  for  addresses 
of  welcome  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  but  their  work  was  satisfac- 
torily performed  by  a substitute  .in  the  person  of  a St.  Louis  teacher,  and 
President  Ray  replied  appropriately..  Rev.  Mr.  Smead’s  paper  on  Discipline 
was  carefully  prepared  and  well  delivered,  but  as  the  meeting  had  opened 
long  after  the  advertised  hour,  and  the  time  for  adjournment  had  long 
passed,  there  was  no  discussion  upon  it. 

At  Thursday’s  session  the  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  Higher  Edu- 
cation contained  a draft  of  a Bill  to  provide  that  qualified  students  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  25  should  be  provided  with  scholarships,  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies.  There  was  no  dissent 
from  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  different  opinions  were  presented  with 
regard  to  the  proper  ages  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  course,  some 
urging  that  the  scholarship  might  be  granted  to  youths  under  21,  and 
others  declaring  that  men  of  35  or  40  should  not  be  shut  out.  Finally  it  was 
decided  to  leave  discretionary  power  as  to  verbal  changes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee. 

Before  reading  my  Paper,  to  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  had  appended  such  a formidable  title,  I made  a few  introductory 
remarks,  expressing  my  regret  that  it  had  been  decided  on  the  previous  day 
not  to  have  the  proceedings  reported  by  shorthand,  and  my  disappointment 
that  there  had  been  no  discussion  upon  Rev.  Mr.  Sinead’s  Paper.  One  topic 
referred  to  in  that  Paper  was  the  behavior  of  blind  pupils  at  table,  and  T 
would  have  liked  to  know  whether  the  practice  in  the  democratic  United 
States  was  for  the  teachers  to  eat  at  the  same  tables  as  the  pupils  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  instruction  in  table  manners.  My  own  Paper  1 
said,  was  inquisitive  rather  than  instructive,  and  it  would  hardly  be  profit- 
able to  read  it  unless  it  provoked  discussion  and  elicited  information  from 
men  with  more  knowledge  and  experience  than  I possessed  \s  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  said  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  I was  “Old  Man  in  a Hurry  ” 
and  I wanted  to  learn  all  about  the  management  of  the  Blind  in  (he  shortest 
possible  time,  f then  read  as  follows  : 
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"Employment  for  the  Blind— Improved 


I’ll  YSIQUE. 


By  H.  F . Gardiner,  Brantford,  Ontario 


I would  like  to  have  considered  T TnlL  I D Vt  M ment.10n  aay  topic 
about  employments  that  would  provide  a lnoTiliood^'for  “hTyoung  men 
and  jouns  women  who  pass  through  the  school  for  the  Blind;  also  I wanted 
to  find  the  best  way  to  improve  the  physique  of  the  boys  and  girls  X S 
indisposed  to  take  proper  exercise.  The  Chairman  thereupon  asked  me  to 
prepare  a few  lines  which  would  introduce  these  subjects  for  discussing 

I was  aware  from  reading  the  reports  of  previous  Conventions  that 
these  topics  w ere  by  no  means  new.  They  had  been  quite  fully  discussed 

to  3 ?anLi°n-e  ?ccasi°n’  V gentlemen  whose  experience  qualified  them 
to  give  valuable  information;  yet  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  last  word 
had  been  spoken  I could  not  glean  from  any  of  the  reports  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  that  the  problem  of  profitable 
employment  for  the  Blind  had  been  solved;  nor  that  a sure  method  had  been 
found  to  give  rosy  cheeks  and  an  erect  carriage  to  a lazy,  listless  or  anemic 
vouUi. 


In  the  Institution  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  the  boys  are  taug'lit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  literary  subjects,  music,,  piano-tuning,  willow  basket- 
making  cane  chair-seating,  hammock-netting  and  the  making  of  horse-nets, 
lhe  girls  are  taught  music,  knitting,  crocheting,  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
netting  and  bead-work;  and  there  is  a small  class  in  domestic  science. 

“There  are  a few  ex-pupils  of  the  Institution  who  have  made,  and  are 
making,  a decent  living*  at  the  basket  trade,  but  the  general  impression 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  it,  on  account  of  the  competi- 
tion of  veneer  baskets  made  by  machinery,  chip  baskets  made  by  the  Indians 
and  willow  baskets  made  by  sighted  labor  in  factories.  For  cane-seating 
there  is  little  demand  in  the  way  of  repairs,  old  chairs  being  provided  with 
perforated  wooden  seats  at  smaller  cost  than  that  of  cane. 

“These  circumstances  have  tended  to  popularize  piano-tuning  to  such 
an  extent  that,  if  the  pupils  of  the  0.  I.  B.  were  allowed  absolute  choice 
of  their  occupations,  the  willow  and  cane  shop  would  be  deserted,  and  we 
would  be  compelled  to  provide  a dozen  more  pianos  for  tuning  instruction 
and  practice,  which  in  turn  would  necessitate  a considerable  addition  to  our 
already  overcrowded  buildings.  Pupils  are  so  persistent  in  their  applica- 
tions for  instruction  in  tuning  that  I fear  some  who  are  not  qualified  by 
nature  to  succeed  in  that  trade  are  wasting*  their  time  at  it,  to  the  neglect 
of  things  that  might  be  of  real  use  to  them.  They  get  through  with  the 
literary  curriculum  in  a few  years,  and  as  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
pianos  makes  it  impracticable  for  any  one  pupil  to  work  at  either  piano 
practice  or  piano  tuning*  more  than  three  hours  per  day,  there  is  too  much 
loafing  about  the  premises,  to  the  detriment  of  mind  and  body.  A boy 
with  his  sight  spends  five  years  in  learning  a trade,  and  works  in  a shop  nine 
or  ten  hours  each  day.  How  many  years  should  it  require  for  a blind  boy 
to  learn  the  same  or  a similar  trade,  when  he  works  at  it  only  two  or  three 
hours  per  day?  The  average  boy  at  school  or  college  is  in  a hurry  to  get 
through,  so  that  he  can  begin  to  earn  money.  Possibly  the  boy  in  the 
Blind  Institution  reasons  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  a much  better 
living  after  he  acquires  his  trade  than  he  is  getting  in  the  school,  free  of 
cost  to  himself  or  his  relatives;  therefore  why  should  he  be  anxious  to 
graduate  ? 
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“Then  there  is  to  be  considered  the  danger  of  overcrowding  the  market 
for  tuners.  In  Canada  we  have  had  several  years  of  great  prosperity,  and 
the  piano  factories  have  been  working  full  time,  but  in  the  years  of  depres- 
sion, which  experience  teaches  us  to  expect,  there  will  naturally  be  a curtail- 
ment in  this  industry,  and  many  piano-tuners  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Happy  will  be  the  man  who  has  another  string  to  his  bow. 

“In  my  brief  experience  of  a single  session  as  Principal  of  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  I have  observed  that  the  hope  of  immediate  per- 
sonal profit  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  industry.  It  is  the  custom  with  us 
to  permit  the  pupils  to  sell  hammocks,  horse-nets,  knitted  goods  and  bead- 
work,  they  paying  for  the  materials,  and  thus  many  of  them  obtain  their 
pocket-money.  Some  of  the  young  men  wished  to  tune  pianos  in  the  city 
for  pay,  but  that  I would  not  permit,  for  the  reason  that  the  pupils,  boarded 
and  lodged  at  Government  expense,  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  work  and 
wages  away  from  tax-paying  residents  of  the  city  who  have  themselves 
and  their  families  to  support.  The  products  of  work  in  the  basket  shop  and 
sewing  room  are  the  property  of  the  Institution.  Our  boys  therefore 
prefer  hammock-making  to  basket-making  and  our  girls  like  Ike  knitting- 
room  better  than  the  sewing  room. 

"From  the  reports  of  several  Institutions  in  Ihe  United  States  I gather 
that  broom-making  is  a favorite  occupation.  In  Ontario  we  would  have 
to  import  the  broom-corn  (free  of  duty),  and  to  compete  against  factories 
employing  sighted  labor  as  well  as  against  prison-made  brooms.  Never- 
theless, one  man,  who  has  very  little  sight,  reports  to  me  that  he  makes 
a plain  living  for  himself  and  his  wife  by  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
in  his  own  house,  most  of  which  are  sold  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 

1 would  be  glad  to  learn  how  much  an  industrious  man  can  earn  at  this 
trade. 


“Hr,  W.  Martin,  Manager  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh, 
in  his  Paper  on  ‘Industrial  Employment  for  the  Blind,’  (1902),  recom- 
mends the  manufacture  of  bedding— mattresses,  pillows  etc.,  of  hair,  wool, 
cotton,  grass,  fibre,  feathers — ; basket-making,  cane-seating,  rope  and  twine 
spinning,  net-making,  brush-making,  mat-making,  cork  fenders  and  cush- 
ions, weaving  of  rough  carpets  and  bed-covers,  sewing  of  sacks,  straw  bottle- 
covers,  wood-cutting, _ knitting  and  sewing.  Some  of  the  trades  which  are 
fairly  remunerative  in  Britain  might  not  be  suitable  for  this  continent, 
and  I have  referred  to  the  above  list  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  results  of 
American  experience  regarding  tire  several  items. 

“Coming  to  the  second  branch  of  my  subject,  the  improvement  of  the 
physique  and  carriage  of  the  pupils.  I have  been  much  interested  in  the 
references  to  dancing  and  military  drill  which  I found  in  reports  of  former 
Conventions,  and  I would  be  grateful  for  further  information  on  these 
hues.  .He  have  at  Brantford  a fairly  well  furnished  gymnasium  on  the 
hoys  side  of  the  building,  which  is  used  at  stated  periods  by  the  o-irls  But 
this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient.  Pupils  huddle  about  the  steam-coils  in  winter 
"fhe,‘  ' lu:  temperature  in  the  building  is  65  to  70  degrees,  preferring  an  excess 
of  ai  lficial  heat  to  stirring  their  blood  by  action.  Then  the  drooping  head 
and  groping  walk  require  a remedy.  What  shall  it  be?  From  the  deoth  of 
my  inexperience  I respectfully  present  these  inquiries  ” 


Discussion  on  the  Paper. 

dames  T.  Rucker.  Principal  of  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  opened  the  discussion,  referring  to  the  advantages  of  life  i„  the 

open  ,vr  and  mentioning  a book  which  described  the  Japanese  system  of  nhv 
sical  training.  UI  ImJ" 
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Lapier  M illiams,  Superintendent  of  tlie  Kansas  Institution  for  tlie 
Blind,  suggested  that  the  construction  and  location  of  the  buildings  could  be 
made  to  solve  the  exercise  problem.  At  the  Kansas  Institution  the  pupils 
had  to  walk  a considerable  distance  from  the  living  house  to  the  school 
house,  in  all  weathers,  and  thus  both  motion  and  fresh  air  were  obtained.  He 
was  not  sure  that  it  was  the  proper  duty  of  an  educational  institution  to  teach 
trades,  but  of  all  other  trades  for  the  Blind  he  preferred  broom-making. 

George  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  thought  that  a great  object  of  our  institutions  should  be  to  make  the 
Blind  ■ fit  to  mingle  with  the  world  at  large.  He  allowed  great  liberty  of 
individual  action,  such  as  pupils  going  alone  upon  the  streets,  as  a means 
of  developing  courage  to  confront  all  classes  of  people.  He  regarded  the 
ability  to  sell  brooms  and  other  things  as  more  valuable  than  the  ability  to 


make  them. 

A delegate  from  Mississippi  spoke  on  the  teaching  of  tuning,  holding-  that 
only  selected  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  learn  that  trade. 

C.  11.  Showalter,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind, 
Janesville,  told  of  a workshop  for  the  adult  blind  that  had  been  established 
in  Milwaukee,  where  basket-making  is  the  chief  industry The  workers  are 
not  boarded.  Their  wages  are  paid  weekly.  The  Superintendent  does  the 
buying  and  selling.  A market  has  been  found  and  more  goods  could  be  sold 
than  can  be  produced.-  The  men  earn  $5  to  |6  per  week.  Mr.  Showalter 
said  that  after  a course  in  manual  training  it  was  easy  to  leam  a trade.  He 
tried  to  keep  his  pupils  in  health  by  "field-work,”  foot-racing,  jumping, 
throwing  the  discus,  and  a species  of  football.  The  girls  who  had  some  sight 
played  basket-ball  and  croquet.  Tlie  social  side  of  life  should  be  de\ eloped. 
He  recommended  carpet-weaving  as  a proper  industry  for  boys  and  gills 
using  the  hand-loom.  They  had  made  nice  rugs  from  old  mgrain  and  rag 

carpets,  a^  0^,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  °Bliiid,  South  Boston,  made  a feeling  reference  to  the  late  Mr 
Dvmond,  whom  he  had  met  at  many  conventions,  and  paid  a neat  compliment 
to"  Mr.  Dymond’s  successor.  The  first  Blind  instituuons  m America,  Mr 
Anagnos  said,  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  were  industrial. 
Experienced  teachers  were  brought  from  Scotland,  and  a long  list _of  trade 
was  tried.  Basket-making  was  thoroughly  tried  m New  York  in  the  f orti 
and  was  found  unprofitable  and  abandoned.  The  experience  of  Massachu 
setts  and  Pennsylvania  was  similar.  It  was  revived  in  18 <8  m th Ont 
school  the  Trades  Instrutor  there  having  adopted  models  for  the  baskets,  tne 

Ss  “1 

has  Mme  advantage  .4  - >*“ 

com.  having  fewer  oomma “Jmor.  1!  be  m.clo  in  selling  broom,  than 

To  " ”S"  Vw  of  lb,  blind  in  Europ.  or. 

Three-fourths  of  them  are  paupers  some  ea™  a Part  °f  m;Jkini.  of  baskets 
thirds  are  supplied  by  alms.  or&^Uni  BaSs  are  used  for 

is  profitable,  but  not  mCanad  JnJriea<  where  the  people  are  far  less 
many  purposes  m the  .V  aP:i“  Atlantic  He  (Mr.  Anagnos)  had  visited 
wasteful  than  on  this  side  of  th  . ‘ d ke  iia(i  collected  a library 

nearly  all  the  Blind  Institutions  ,J  . 1 , Blind,  so  he  spoke  with 

of  2,000  volumes  in  19  languages  relating  to  tlie 
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knowledge  when  he  said  that  no  country  could  compare  with  America,  in- 
cluding Canada  (cheers),  in  its  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Blind.  Yet  dU 
per  cent,  of  those  who  went  through  the  Massachusetts  school  were  incapable 
of  earning  a living.  He  agreed  with  the  idea  that  only  selected  candidates 
should  he  permitted  to  study  tuning  in  schools  for  the  Blind,  men  of  good 
morals,  intelligence,  address,  deportment  and  mechanical  skill.  A fellow 
with  bad  habits,  such  as  chewing  tobacco,  would  disgust  patrons  and  harm  the 
prospects  of  deserving  blind  tuners.  The  250  pianos  owned  by  the  city  of 
Boston  were  tuned  by  the  graduates  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  closed  a most  interesting  address  by  a description  of  manual  training 
and  its  benefits. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait  the  discussion  was  closed  and  the  Report  on 
Congressional  Legislation  was  taken  up. 


Should  Trades  be  Taught? 

On  Friday,  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Lapier  Williams’  Paper  on  "The 
Course  of  Study;  the  Articulation  of  the  Literary,  Musical  and  Industrial 
Departments,”  Mr.  Wait,  of  the  New  York  City  Institution,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  He  took  very  strong  ground  against  teaching  trades  in  Blind 
Schools,  affirming  that,  the  blind  youth  should  be  given  the  same  kind  of 
education  as  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  left  to  find  their  voca- 
tions. In  the  New  York  Institution,  he  said,  manual  training  was  given,  but 
trades  were  not  taught.  YVhen  the  idea  of  educating  the  Blind  was  taken 
up  in  America,  about  the  year  1833,  the  present  system  of  free  education  for 
all  the  people  had  not  been  introduced.  There  was  an  educated  class,  but  the 
prevailing  notion  was  that  the  poor  should  work,  not  read.  Thence  came 
the  workshop  plan,  wh.ich  had  not  been  very  successful  anywhere,  and  which 
he  had  managed  to  get  rid  of  in  his  school.  The  seeing  boy  is  not  expected  to 
learn  a trade  while  pursuing  his  literary  course.  Why  should  more  be 
required  of  the  blind  than  of  those  who  can  see?  Mr.  Wait  criticized  the 
mercenary  spirit  developed  by  permitting  pupils  to  earn  money  for  them- 
selves. and  did  not  oelieve  that  the  incentive  of  immediate  personal  profit 
should  be  relied  upon  to  any  extent  to  make  pupils  industrious. 

I ventured  to  suggest  that  the  obligation  of  each  generation  to  earn  its 
own  living  was  as  binding  in  1904  as  it  was  in  1833.  Take  two  boys,  one  with 
sight,  and  the  ocher  without.  They  have  equally  good  school  training,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  they  both  leave  school.  One  can  find  a place  and  pay 
m a factory  as  an  apprentice,  in  a store  where  he  can  learn  the  mercantile 
business,  or  on  a farm.  The  other,  if  applying  for  such  situations,  will 
told  that  he  would  be  in  the  way;  that  there  were  always  plenty  of  boys  to 
oe  nafi  who  could  see.  Must  that  boy  become  a peddler  or  a beggar?  If 
he  did  not  learn  a trade  in  his  school,  how  and  where  could  he  learn^it  at  all? 

Mr  Wait  replied  that  the  underlying  fallacy  in  the  illustration  consist! 
ed  m the  fact  that  blind  boys  were  debarred  by  nature  from  success  in  any 
ot  tne  occupations  mentioned.  J 

.i  aSi  Tlphted  to  Mr-  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Green,  of  the  Missouri  School 
the  Bhnd,  for  many  courtesies,  and  to  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  their 
cordial  welcome  to  a new  member  of  the  Association. 

The  schools  in  the  following  States  sent  to  the  Convention  from  one  to 
halt  a dozen  representatives  each : Alabama,  Arkansas,  California  Color- 
ado Connecticut  Florida.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana  Marv- 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Nebraska.  New  York  Citv  ivrr' 
York  State.  North  Carolina  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Virginia 
Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Tennessee  Texa* 
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Utai>  a.nd  ,the  Provmce  of  Ontario.  Invitations  tad  been  sent  to  the  Earn 
pean  schools,  and  courteous  replies  were  received  from  many  of  them  W 
none  were  represented  except  one  school  in  France,  from  wl  fch  a puUl  and 

teacher  gave  an  illustration  of  a new  method  of  teaching  Geography,  Mr 
Anagnos  acting  as  interpreter.  ° ureograpny,  jyir. 

Pheviods  Discussions. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  discussions  at  St.  Louis  could  be  as 
•exhaustive  as  some  of  us  desired  to  have  them,  the  attractions  of  the  Exposi- 

trr’T  1°  7 the.  8?s®10ns-  , 1 may  therefore  profitably  append  some 

exti  acts  -n  hich  I had  copied  from  the  reports  of  previous  conventions,  and 
from  other  works  relating  to  the  Blind,  before  going  to  St.  Louis.  Besides 
the  questions  of  employment  and  physical  culture,  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial homes  ' for  the  adult  blind  will  be  alluded  to-a  subject  upon  which 
tlie  Inspector  made  a recommendation  one  year  ago.  Said  Mr.  Edward  E 
Allen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Philadelphia  : 

“Nothing  begets  pity  like  blindness,  and  as  the  parents  of  a blind  child 
uften  blame  themselves  for  its  condition,,  they  often  outdo  themselves  in  en- 
deavors to  make  up  to  it  what  they  consider  it  to  have  lost.  More  often 
than  not,  therefore,  such  a child  is  petted,  coddled,  humored  in  everything, 
and  spoiled.  If  there  are  other  children,  these  are  taught  to  give  up  even 
their  own  rights  to  the  supposed  rights  of  the  blind  member  of  the  family. 
Such  a child  usually  acquires  ugly  and  disagreeable  habits  of  body  and  equal- 
ly unpleasing  habits  of  mind.  But  more  than  all  else  harmful  in  its  effects 
is  the  habit  of  sloth  and  inaction  which  this  very  care  fosters.  A child  with 
this  habit  firmly  fixed  upon  him  is  doomed  to  a life  of  unhappiness  and  fail- 
ure; his  existence  is  a curse  to  himself  and  his  friends.  Body  and  mind  re- 
act upon  each  other;  and  if  a child  knows  nothing  of  the  activities  of  child- 
hood which  develop  thought  and  invention,  foster  energy,,  perseverance  and 
emulation,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  grow  up  like  other  children  and  become 
their  social  equal?  Wise  parents  can  do  much  to  waken  and  direct  the 
natural  energies  and  activities  of  their  blind  child.  But  just  as  physicians 
commonly  prefer  not  to  practice  in  their  own  families  but  to  call  in  other 
physicians,  so  it  is  proper  for  the  parents  of  a defective  child  to  realize  that 
to  have  special  training  from  outside  for  it  is  generally  the  better  plan.  Ob- 
viously the  care  and  labor  of  training  and  educating  such  a child  is  enormous- 
ly greater  than  is  that  of  training  and  educating  a child  who  sees.  It  must 
be  shown  and  taught  the  thousand  little  things  that  the  seeing  child  picks 
up  of  itself  through  observation,  imitation  and  constant  practice.  In  a 
school  where  everything  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  blindness,  and  where 
discipline,  system,  habits  or  order  and  of  hygiene  are  insisted  upon,  but  above 
all  where  the  blind  child  is  among  his  equals — where  he  is  freed  from  the  de- 
pressing and  degrading  feeling  of  dependence  and  inferiority — there  at  last 
he  is  given  a chance  to  do  something  and  be  something.  The  average  blind 
child,  who  at  home  is  smothered  with  well-meant  but  pernicious  kindness, 
grows  up  ignorant  of  what  the  world  really  is,  and  when  chance  throws  him 
upon  it  the  revelation  of  the  truth  comes  to  him  as  a dreadful  shock,  much 
as  it  came  to  blind  Bertha  in  ‘The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,’  and  the  parent 
lives  to  moan  as  Caleb  Plummer  did,  ‘Have  I deceived  her  from  her  cradle 
but  to  break  her  heart  at  last.’ 

“Blind  children  cannot  be  under  training  too  early.  A kindergarten 
full  of  them  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  imaginable;  delightful  be- 
cause these  little  plants,  that  come  to  it  dwarfed  and  crooked,  soon  grow 
and  straighten  in  the  tonic  atmosphere  of  self-revelation  and  of  natural  acti'i- 
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The  kindergarten  put.s  the  child  in  touch 


ties  released,  guided  and  directed. 

with  nature  and  adjusts  it  to  all  its  surroundings.  ludnf'ul  in 

“Many  of  the  pupils,  especially  the  girls,  go  home  to  becom  ^heipful 

the  family,  and  these  live  on  there  as  centres  of  light  and  cu  » ' 

what  was  once  deemed  a calamity  may  become  to  the  family  a bles8^& 
disguise.  It  is  not  because  an  institution  like  this  simply  relieves  human 
suffering,,  but  more  truly  because  it  reveals  the  blind  to  themselves,  1 
their  capabilities  and  so  puts  them  on  their  feet  again,  that  it  takes  I 
among  human  agencies  for  restoring  in  some  measure  to  usefulness  ana  sei- 
vice  lives  visited  with  affliction  through  human  wrong  or  neglect. 

“In  ancient  times  the  blind  were  so  commonly  forced  to  beggaij  a 
term  ‘blind  beggar’  became  proverbial.  In  those  days  of  no  education  and  no 
philanthropy  what  else  could  most  of  them  do  but  beg  And  there  were  such 
numbers  of  "them  that  they  fought  for  standing  places  by  church  doors,  and 
competed  with  one  another  for  novel  and  attractive  ways  in  which  to  make 

their  blindness  lucrative.  . 

“In  the  remote  past  there  were  sporadic  cases  of  celebrated  blind  men 
who  were  self-taught.  We  hear  nothing  about  the  great  mass  of  the  blind. 
But  it  is  known  that  before  attention  was  directed  to  their  condition  and  at- 
tempts made  to  relieve  it  through  education  and  training*,  the  great  mass,  of 
them  lived,  or  rather  existed  as  best  they  could,  earning  a precarious  living 
as  beggars,  minstrels  or  mountebanks.  Nowadays  so  many  of  the  blind  g'o  out 
into  the  world  and  succeed  quietly  in  it  that  we  still  hear  little  of  the  great 
mass  of  them;  yet  they  are  in  the  world  and  form  an  integral,  useful  part. of 
it.  Taking  into  consideration  what  proportion  of  our  seeing  population 
really  support  themselves,  and  what  proportion  of  young  men  with  sight  who 
enter  upon  a business  career  fail  in  it,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
the  blind  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  done  well — very  well. 

“Under  elevating  surroundings  and  the  stimulus  of  education  there  have 
been  blind  people  successful  and  even  eminent  in  almost  every  profession  and 
occupation  that  could  be  mentioned.  They  have  been  eminent  in  the  minis- 
try, in  the  law,  in  medicine  and  in  science;  they  have  been  noted  as  travellers, 
boat  builders,  crystal  cutters,  sculptors  and  road  builders. 

“In  a democratic  community  a common  school  training  is  considered  the 
right  of  every  child,  both  for  the  joy  it  brings  to  him  and  because  education 
is  known  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  society.  In  our  special  schools  for  the 
blind,  the  pupils  are  given  much  more  than  a common  school  education;  first 
and  foremost,  they  are  given  a home  and  careful  home  training  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  that  special  instruction  which  will  fit 
them  when  they  leave  the  institution  to  be  self-supporting,  if  they  have  it  in 
them  to  support  themselves. 

“Every  year  man?  a blind  boy  and  girl  leaves  one  or  another  of  our  In- 
stitutions.. ‘With  self-respect,  with  proper  views  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  with 
habits  of  industry,  with  good  moral  character,  the  young  blind  person  goes 
out  into  the  world  with  some  chance,  at  least,  of  success,  and  if  he  have 
friends  to  give  him  a helping  hand  at  the  outset,  he  may  finally  walk  alone,’ 
and  so  fill  his  niche  in  life  and  make  the  world  better  for  his  having  lived 
in  it.  ° 

The  Social  Side. 


“At  the  old  Institution  in  Philadelphia  the  social  life  of  the  pupils  was 
restricted  by  the  lack  of  accommodations.  Here,  however,  the  social  life  is 
wholly  d’fferent.  Occasionally  one  cottage  group  is  ‘at  home’  to  another 
Teachers  and  officers  are  formally  invited  in.  On  one  occasion  table  names 
are  played.  On  another,  after  a short  reception,  the  guests  are  conducted  to 
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the  gymnasium,  winch  has  now  come  to  be  the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Institution.  there  such  games  are  played  as  hunting  for  peanut,,  ravelling 
the  spider  s neb,  sack  race  and  blindman’s  buff;  often  there  is  some  intellec- 
tual  guessing  game  but  always  the  party  ends  with  dancing  and  generally 
with  refreshments  Allien  the  pupils  get  up  the  party  they  make  all  arrange- 
ments providing  both  music  and  refreshments.  Three  or  four  times  a year 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  each  school  arrange  a party  in  the  gymnasium, 
but  dancing  has  become  an  established  feature  of  each  one.  From  my  experi- 
ence with  the  blind  in  three  large  Institutions,  especially  those  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  m London,  I am  not  easily  surprised  at  what  blind  children 
can  do,  but  I have  not  yet  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  readiness  with  which  our 
pupils  have  taken  up  dancing.  All  praise  is  due  to  teachers  and  officers  who 
have  voluntarily  taught  them  and  danced  with  them.  At  such  a party  as  is 
mentioned  above  each  person  present  is  handed  a card  bearing  the  order  of 
dances,  written  either  in  ink  or  Braille.  Below  is  given  the  order  of  dances  of 
the  dancing  party  held  by  our  g-irk  on  the  evening  of  February  15th,  1901. 
It  was  the  first  of  many  such  parties,  and  as  the  first  is  worthy  of  record. 


Okdeii  of  Dances. 


1 . Waltz. 

2.  Two-step. 

3.  Sehottisehe. 

4.  Plain  Quadrille. 

5.  Waltz. 

6.  Polka. 

7.  Two-Step. 


1.  Waltz. 

2.  Sehottisehe. 

3.  Two-Step. 

4.  Plain  Quadrille. 

5.  Sehottisehe. 

G,  Two-Step, 

7.  Waltz. 


“A  good  thing  must  not  be  overdone  or  it  ceases  to  he  a good  thing.  We 
have  begun  this  term  by  allowing  the  boys  to  dance  regularly  only  one  even- 
ing' a week,  after  study  hour,  and  the  g-irls  one  evening,  likewise.  These 
dances  are  informal  and  are  hut  fairly  well  attended ; but  the  formal  danc- 
ing parties  are  enthusiastically  attended.  Once  in  a while  a few  visitors  are 
brought  in  to  assist.  If  anyone,  not  knowing  himself  to  he  in  a school  for  the 
blind,  could  come  into  the  gymnasium  while  one  of  our  dances  was  in  full 
swing,,  he  would  not  realize  for  some  time  that  many  of  the  dancers  were  blind 
people.  It  is  said  that  dancing  is  magnificent  physical  exercise;  and  when 
it  is  carefully  restricted  and  properly  encouraged  it  is  surely  a grand  thing 
for  our  pupils,  who  not  only  benefit  by  the  exercise  it  gives  but  also  by  the 
ea3y  carriage  and  grace  of  movement  it  fosters.” 

Physical  Culture. 


A paper  read  at  the  1890  convention,  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Institution,  contained  the  following  : “A  blind  student,  if  he  is  to  gain 
an  honorable  place  among  scholars,  must  he  exceptionally  strong  m body  as 
well  as  in  mind.  A good  gymnasium  would  seem  to  he  a very  important  not 
to  sav  indispensable,,  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  Institution  for  the  blind. 
Hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  gymnasium  stand  calisthenics  and  mili- 
tary drill.  But  no  prescribed  form  of  exercise  should  be  allowed  to  take  c 
place  of  the  natural,  spontaneous  play  of-childhood.  Blind  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  part,  whenever  possible,  in  the  games  of  their  seeing 
companions,  and  should  play  similar  games  among  themselves  The  joyous 
excitement  of  children  at  play  is  a sort  of  moral  sunshine  hat  cleanses  and 
sweetens  the  whole  nature.  Tt  is  a sacred  birthright,  the  ^ss  of  which  cn 
never  he  made  good  in  this  life.  All  tendency  to  mom, ug  aw d self- P 1 . 
should  of  course  he  promptly  checked.  Our  pupils  should  be  taught 
proper  care  and  carriage  of  the  body.  The  lessons  intended  lo  effect  (his. 
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is,  to  establish  habits  of  neatness  and  ^^^^^^Lr^^ltriSnlss 
ments,  should  be  given  with  the  gentlene  calisthenics 

of  a drill-master.  Military  drill  and  discipline  for  the  means  to 

(and  why  not  dancing?)  for  the  girls,  would  seem  health  a 

this  end.  The  blind  especially  should  make  the  maintenance 

religious  duty.  . „ , 

"Let  us  endeavor  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  our  pupils  a passion  for  phy- 
sical perfection — to  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  sound  ^alth  perfect 
physical  purity,  complete  development,  and  all  possible  grace  of  carnage  an  t 
address.  Let  us  teach  them  the  old  Greek  love  of  physical  excellence  and 
better  still,  true  Christian  reverence  for  the  body  as  a sacred,  temp  , 
dwelling  place  of  Him  who  ‘created  man  in  His  own  image. 

Mr.  Hinchee,  of  the  Arkansas  School,  said  : “A  teacher  should  point 
with  equal  pride  to  a splendid  specimen  of  health  and  development  as  to  one 
who  spends  the  entire  time  in  the  study  and  class-room,  and  a,t  the  expense 
of  the  body,  gaining  first  place  in  the  class.  How  much  easier  it  is  to  correct 
deformities  when  they  are  young  than  at  any  other  time),  for  the  muscular 
system  is  then  susceptible  to  exercise,  and  the  form  can  be  made  shapely  witn 
much  less  effort  than  if  we  wait  until  they  have  attained  their  full  growth. 
If  the  chest  is  weak  and  flat,  or  pigeon-breasted,  now  is  the  time  to  remove  the 
defect.  Build  up  the  arms  to  be  strong  and  comely  now ; accustom  the  chest 
and  shoulders  to  their  proper  place,  whatever  their  owner  is  at;  cover  the  back 
with  full  and  shapely  muscles ; get  the  feet  used  to  the  work  which  comes  so 
easy  and  natural  to  them,  once  trained  aright ; and  the  same  boy  who  would 
have  grown  up  half-built,  ungraceful,  and  far  from  strong,  will  now  ripen  in- 
to a manly,  vigorous,  well-knit  man,  with  sound  mind  and  body, 

familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  that  body,  with  what  is  the  right  use  and 
what  is  the  abuse  of  it,  and  knowing  well  how  to  keep  it  in 

that  condition  which  shall  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  best 

day’s  mental  labor.  And  he  will  be  far  fitter  to  face  the  privations,  anxieties 
and  troubles  of  life  in  the  most  successful  way. 

“As  part  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  outside  of  the  gymnasium,  we 
most,  heartily  recommend  military  drill  as  being  one  of  the  best  exercises 
which  can  be  engaged  in.  This  exercise  is  not  liable  to  be  overdone,  and 
does  not  bring  into  play  any  very  vigorous  action  of  the  muscles. 
This  is  also  an  exercise  which  addresses  itself  to  the.  mind, 

and  while  it  does  to  a certain  extent  render  the  muscles  more  supple  and  ac- 
tive, it  does  not  create  any  more  muscle,  but  prepares  the  way  for  exercise  that 
will  have  a tendency  to  develop  the  muscular  system.  One  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  blind  is  a shambling  gait  and  groping  attitude  which  this  work 
does  much  to  correct,  and  in  this  particular  respect  it  is  very  beneficial,  ren- 
dering them  much  more  confident  in  their  step,  and  enabling  them  to  find 
their  way  about  with  much  more  ease  than  before. 

“We  must  graduate  our  young  men  and  women  with  sound,  healthy 
bodies,  as  well  as  bright  minds,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  retain  their 
brightness  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  everyday  life. 

“When  the  education  of  the  body  is  made  an  important  part  of  the  work 
during  the  school  year;  when  gymnasiums  for  the  development  of  these 

young  men  and  women  are  built  and  managed  on  scientific  principles then 

we  may  expect  to  see  the  blind,  who  have  always  had  to  battle  with  life  un- 
der great  disadvantages,  come  forth  from  school,  with  strength  renewed 
ready  for  the  conflict  which  is  before  them;  then  will  we  see  them  fillino-  ac- 
ceptable positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  places  where  their  lotmav 
fall,  and  instead  of  being  a burden  to  their  friends  and  parents  become 
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• B.  Grounds. 
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independent  and  self-suppoi'tino1  When  nil  flBo  ; i , , 

seen,  all  will  wonder  u- hv  „„  1 ' neu  ..  ,18  18  “one,  and  good  results 


Mr.  Battles  said  : 


ago. 


tn-v-  fin'll  ifi,l  „1  "e  Pa.al  considerable  attention  to  the  mili- 
taii  drill,  and  lia\e  always  regarded  it  very  highly,  not  only  as  a means  of 

exercidft,  but  as  a very  important  element  in  the  administration  of  discipline 
ilie  result  is  a straightening  of  the  form  and  greater  accuracy  of  movement 
as  shown  by  one  that  has  had  any  drill  of  this  character.  The ’drill  fumTshes 
.n  espiit  de  coips  that  ls  not  found  m the  individual  gymnastic  work.” 

uncipal  Dymond : "My  own  mind  has  long  been  made  up  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity  for  systematic  physical  training  for  our  blind  pupils.  I 
regard  physical  training  as  the  first  necessity.  My  idea  is,  no  matter  what  it 
*uSt  j m j • shortening  of  hours  in  other  branches,  that  a certain  portion  of 
the  day  during  the  eight  or  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  that  the  pupils  are 
in  session  ought  to  be  devoted  to  regular,  systematic  physical  exercise;  and 
f do  not  think  it  should  be  discontinued  when  they  grow  old  enough  to  pass 
into  the  workshop.” 

Mr.  Tannahill : “We  regard  dancing  once  a month,  in  the  Iowa  Institu- 
tion, as  a good  thingy  W bile  some  of  those  who  have  prejudices  against  danc- 
ing have  some  misgivings,  yet  I have  never  seen  any  real  harm  come  from  it, 
but  in  many  cases  good.” 

Mr.  Wait : “The  military  drill  is  of  importance  to  certain  of  our  young 
men,  but  it  would  be  undesirable  to  put  girls  into  military  training.  The 
chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  far-reaching  enough.” 

Mr.  Jacobs  : “I  think  we  ought  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  breathe  and 
how  to  use  their  lungs.  We  all  know  that  many  pupils  come  to  us  with 
round  shoulders,  contracted' chests,  feeble  voices  and  nasal  articulation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  chief  aim  should  be  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  stand 
erect,  how  to  walk,  how  to  expand  their  chests,  how  to  breathe  and  how  to 
speak.” 

Workshops  for  Adults. 

Thomas  F.  McCune,  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  : “There  is  almost  noth- 
ing that  the  blind  may  not  learn  to  do  and  do  well.  They  may  be  taught 
to  cook,  to  do  laundry  work, to  keep  house.  They  can  dance  gracefully  and  can 
perform  military'  evolutions  with  the  precision  of  disciplined  soldiers.  They 
may  become  expert  typewriters  and  telegraphers;  they'  may  become  most 
skilful  turners  in  wood  and  workers  in  metal ; but  except  as  educational  forces 
or  mere  personal  convenience  such  knowledge  is  of  little  avail.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  future  technical  instruction  in  the  schools  will  be  confined  to  few 
and  simple  trades. 

“And  just  in  proportion  to  the  attention  given  intellectual  training  over 
mere  handicraft  is  the  field  of  employment  for  the  blind  enlarging.  The 
vigorous,  healthy,  positive  and  talented,  suitable  candidates  for  the  higher 
education  mentioned  above,  may  become  high  grade  canvassers  and  agents  in 
various  callings.  They  may  become  teachers  and  lecturers,  professors  of 
music  and  of  abstract 'sciences.  They  may  compete  in  all  the  intellectual 
pursuits,  in  which  many  of  them  are  to-day  serving  with  distinction. 

“For  those  who  have  learned  some  trade  in  the  schools,  but  who  lack 
abilitv  to  manage  and  for  all  that  numerous  class  who  lack  home  and  kin, 
industrial  establishments  should  be  provided.  These  working  homes  have  been 
much  criticized  but  nothing  better  has  been  yet  found.  They  are  becoming 
distorted  from  their  original  design,  and  are  taking  on  more  and  more  asy- 
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lum  features;  but  these  defects  time  will  perhaps  correct,  I he  proper  way 
to  care  for  this  class  of  the  blind  is  a problem  that  no  one  has  been  able 
to  solve.  The  trustees  of  such  institutions  should  have  wide  discretionary 
powers  to  the  end  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  any  experience  or  theory 
in  their  judgment  worthy  of  attention.”  . „ 

From  the  Iowa  College  report : “A  workshop  is  established  m i ans  tor 
the  beneiit  of  blind  men.  The  workmen  have  the  privilege  of  taking  material 
to  their  homes  and  performing  the  necessary  labor  there,  or  of  working  in  the 
establishment.  Neither  board  nor  lodging  is  furnished.  this  institution  is 
not  self-supporting,  but  is  sustained  by  a charitable  society.  There  is  a 
similar  shop  in  Marseilles. 

“The  industrial  departments  for  the  twenty-eight  schools  for  the  blind  m 
Germany  are  made  more  prominent  than  in  American  schools,  the  German 
theory  favoring  a practical  ability  to  make  a living  rather  than  a.  practically 
useless  scholarship.  Indeed,  many  of  these  departments  are  veritable  work- 
shops, where  the  adult  blind  are  employed,  but  not  boarded  nor  lodged.  A 
German  institution  maintains  paternal  relations  with  its  ex-pupils.  Each 
student  on  his  departure  is  furnished  with  tools  and  material.  His  school 
sells  him  material  at  cost  and  buys  from  him  his  products  at  good  prices,  and 
in  case  of  sickness  vor  distress,  renders  him  all  assistance  in  its  power.  The 
Institution  at  Duren  pays  out  annually  at  least  $1,000  for  such  purposes. 

“In  Vienna  there  are  three  workshops  for  adults,  and  one  for  adult  Jews 
at  Hohe  Warte. 

“In  Russia  four  workshops  have  been  established,  two  of  them  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  which  the  blind  workman  can  earn  from  $50.00  to  $80.00  per 
annum.  Six  asylums  for  the.  aged  and  decrepit  blind  are  in  existence  wherein 
about  100  men  and  300  women  find  comfortable  homes. 

“The  thirty  schools  in  the  United  States  are  all  similar  in  general  or- 
ganization,, each  one  comprising  a literary,  musical  and  an  industrial  depart- 
ment, and  aiming  to  give  its  pupils,  in  tire  first  place,  a good  education,  and 
in  the  second  place,  technical  instruction  by  which  a living  may  be  secured. 

“In  1873,  Mr.  M.  H.  Hall,  a blind  man,  established  in  Philadelphia  an 
industrial  home  for  blind  men.  This  was  the  first  institution  of  its  class  in 
the  world,  and  to-day  remains  at  the  head  of  that  clas.s.  In  1890  the  number 
of  workmen  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  the  sales  for  the  year  were 
$55,027,  while  the  net  earnings  of  the  men  amounted  to  $22,393.  " Ohio  has 
:i  home  in  successful  operation  at  Iberia,  and  California  has  founded  one  at 
Oakland. . Iowa  expected  to  open  one  at  Knoxville  in  the,  fall  of  1901. 

T\  hile  general  education  in  schools  for  the  Blind  has  been  expanding 
img  the  last  twenty-five  years,  technical  or  professional  training  has  been 
contracting  in  a corresponding  degree.  This  is  in  consequence  of  man’s  sel- 
usbness.  If  he  must  work  he  demands  the  easiest  and  most  convenient  wav 
o . doing  that  work,  and  that  his  co-workers  make  no  drafts  on  him  for  ser- 
vices little  or  big-.  If  he  must  manage  a business,  he  demands  help  that  will 
require  of  him  the  least  care  and  oversight.  This  is  perhaps  but  justice  to 
himself.  It  prevents,  however,  and  always  will  forbid,  the  possibility  of  the 

c im  instances  ”ed  ^ Promi8CUOU?1y  together  save  under  exceptional 
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Industrial  Limitations. 

H.  F.  Bliss,  Wisconsin  school  for  the  Blind:  “Deprived  of  all 
ment  the  institution  is  practically  a monument  of  charity,  established  and 
maintained  by  the  generous  philanthropy  of  a Christian  commonwealth  The 
inmates  belong  to  the  defective  classes  and  are  universally  recognized  as  such 
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useful  knowledge,  and  to  equip  tlieir  hands  and  brains  with  a reasonable 
amount  of  skill,  so  that  occasionally,  in  spite  of  their  infirmity,  they  are  en- 
abled to  take  up  the  struggle  of  life  and  successfully  compete  w'th  their  see- 
ing brothers  and  sisters.  To  a large  majority,  however,  in  this  state  and 
every  other,  the  element  of  sympathy  in  liberal  measure  will  always  be  neces- 
sar\  to  ordinary  success,  and  not  infrequently  to  existence.  I am  prompted 
to  this  plain  statement  of  fact  by  the  sentimental  nonsense  that  sometimes 
finds  expression  concerning*  the  state  school  for  the  blind,  and  with  no  desire 
to  depreciate  in  any  way  the  benefits  of  practical  education. 

ihe  industrial  work  of  the  institution  is  fully-  up  to  the  standard  of 
other  States,  and  that  is  not  saying  much  for  this  department.  The  trades 
taught  are  broom-making,  chair-caning,  mattress  and  hammock-making,  and 
carpet-weaving.  It  is  possible  for  an  active,  intelligent  boy  with  a com- 
bination of  these  simple  trades  to  largely  support  himself,  yet  no  seeing  boy 
with  the  same  equipment  would  succeed.  I have  looked  thus  far  in  vain  for 
something  more  practical  for  our  blind  boys,  and  will  welcome  gratefully  at 
any  time,  from  any-  source,  any  suggestion  along  this  line.  Many  of  our 
boys  are  ambitious,  ready1  to  take  hold  of  anything  that  presents  itself,  but 


the  possibilities  seem  so  limited  that  we  invariably  turn  back  to  the  time- 


honored  ruts.  I am  satisfied  that  if  the  concentrated  efforts  of  a dozen  or 
y twenty  of  our  young  men  could  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  or 
any  other  one  thing  that  they'  might  make  expertly  by  practice,  the  product 
could  be  sold  successfully',  and  the  labor  receive  fair  remuneration.  But  this 
can  be  done  only  through  the  industrial  home. 

“Piano  tuning  is  an  industry  that  is  successfully  taught  to  a limited 
number  of  our  young  men.  If  a boy'  possesses  musical  talent  and  a reason- 
able amount  of  mechanical  genius,  and  some  business  ability,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  make  a living  after  graduating  from  this  course.  Two  young  men 
left  us  at  the  close  of  last  year,,  and  have  established  themselves  in  what 
promises  to  be  a successful  business  as  piano  tuners. 


“Our  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  sew,  and  many  of  them  are  thus  enabled 


to  contribute  something  practical  to  the  home  life.  The  cooking  classes  in- 
troduced three  vears  ago  have  been  reasonably  successful,  and  a source  of 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  to  the  participants.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
a blind  <r irl  can  be  taunht  to  cook,  and  the  mother  s work  is  frequently  light- 
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in  this  connection  I wish  to  state  that  I attach  due  importance  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  musical  department  of  our  schools.  I do  not  wish,  to  be 
understood  as  saying  anything  in  a general  way  against  the  teaching  of  music. 
I regard  it  as  an  important  and  essential  part  of  our  system  of  educating-  the 
blind ; but  I am  forced  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  that  many  pupils 
with  no  special  aptitude  for  music  have  been  led,  through  misrepresenta- 
tion, to  give  an  undue  amount  of  time  to  it,  with  the  hope  of  making  use  of 
their  acquirements  to  earn  a living.  They  were  anxious  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  earn  an  independent  livelihood,  but  as  a matter  of  fact;,  after  a brief 
experience  in  the  business  world,  they  have  found  that  what  they  had  spent 
much  time  in  trying  tp  acquire  has  been  of  little  or  no  practical  benefit  to 
them  in  their  efforts  to  earn  a living.  I claim  that  we  should  endeavor  .to 
teach  our  pupils  such  things  as  will  be  of  the  most  practical  benefit  to  them 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world  to  care  for  themselves. 

“We  all  know  that  a knowdedge  of  music  is  of  great  benefit  to  blind 
people.  It  assists  to  bring  them  into  social  contact  with  seeing  people,  and 
casts  many  bright  lines  along  the  dark  path  in  which  they  are  forced  to  move. 
Hence,  we  should  give  all  our  pupils  as  much  training  in  music  as  we  can 
without  interfering  with  more  important  instruction,  and  we  should  give 
special  attention  and  training  to  those  who  possess  special  and  superior  talent 
for  the  art.  But  in  every  department  of  our  schools  and  in  all  our  instruc- 
tion, our  chief  purpose  should  be  to  lift  our  pupils  out  of  the  dependent  con-, 
dition  in  which  we  find  so  many  of  then^,  and  fit  them  for  self-support  and  a 
state  of  independence.” 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall:  “After  all,,  the  great  question  is  the  bread  and  butter 
question — nothing-  more,  nothing  less.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  blind  must 
earn  their  own  living  at  some  kind  of  labor — must  in  some  way  learn  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  their  education  should  not  be  confined  to  the  literary 
branches,  but  should  be  an  all-round  education.” 

Home  Training. 


Or.  L.  Smead,  Ohio  Institution  : “The  age  at  which  it  is  best  for  the 
children  to  enter  the  Institution  depends  very  much  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  families  to  which  they  belong.  If  they  can  be  under  good  influence 
at  home,  can  have  the  care  of  mothers  and  sisters,  can  take  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  can  be  taught  the  use  of  words,  can  learn  to  count,  and  commence 
learning  to  read,  it  is  unquestionably  better  for  them  to  remain  at  home  until 
they  are  eight  years  old;  but  if  they  cannot  receive  proper  care  and  be  taught 
some  of  these  things,  they  should  come  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years.  ° 

“The  following  are  some  of  the  things  which  may  be  taught  at  their 
homes  : 

Polite  behavior. 

To  count  and  number,  and  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide. 
The  multiplication  table. 

To  spell  common  words,  beginning  with  monosyllables. 

The  meaning  of  common  words. 

The  letters  in  raised  and  point  print. 

7.  Items  of  general  information.  Every  blind  child  of  six  or  seven 
years  old  should  know  the  points  of  the  compass,,  the  name  of  the  town  county 
and  state  in  which  he  or  she  lives,  etc.  ’ *’ 

i ■ ui11™9’  VTSeSJ  of  scripture  and  select  passages  of  prose  and  poetry, 
which  they  can  understand,  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

9.  Singing  common  tunes. 

“The  blind  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  spend  their  lives  among  those  who 
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then  manners  and  habits  observed  more  particularly  than  those  of  other  per- 
sons, hence  it  is  a very  great  kindness  to  them  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
unsightly  habits,  or  to  correct  them  if  such  had  been  formed. 

It  has  been  customary  to  encourage  our  workmen  to  locate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  are  acquainted,  rather  than  to  look  to  the  Institution 
lor  employment.  Ike  wisdom  of  this  plan  is  proved  by  the  experience  of 
every  year. 

■®'°j  the  blind  touch  and  hearing'  must  take  the  place  of  sight,  and  we 
might  add  what  may  be  called  muscular  tact,  which  is  closely  allied  to  touch, 
or  might  be  said  to  be  a development  or  enlargement  of  touch. 

For  the  training  of  touch  we  have  raised  print  reading-  and  writing,  the 
use  of  tangible  apparatus  in  geography  and  other  sciences,  objects  like  models 
of  animals,  plants,  the  work  and  play  of  the  kindergarten,  bead  work,  sew- 
ing,  knitting  and  household  work.  To  these  we  might  add  those  trades  that 
are  taught  to  blind  men,  as  cane  seating,  broom  making,  carpet  weaving, 
upholstering,  etc.  All  these  have  their  value  not  only  for  earning  a liveli- 
hood, but  also  for  the  training  of  muscular  tact  in  the  use  of  tools  and  ma- 
, chinery. 

“The  accurate  use  of  hearing  is  of  great  importance  to  those  without 
sight.  It  is  for  them  the  educational  sense,  upon  which  depends  much  of  the 
profit  and  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  the  blind.  The  means  used  in  a school  for 
the  blind  for  the  training  of  this  sense  are  oral  instruction,  listening  to  con- 
versation, distinguishing  of  tones,  inflections  and  emphasis  of  the  human 
voice,  giving  attention  to  reading,  addresses  and  sermons.  Music  in  all  its 
departments  is  for  the  blind  a valuable  training  for  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Indeed,  from  piano  tuning  to  the  highest  attainment  in  music  there  must 
be  the  most  accurate  training  of  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  distinction  of 
sounds. 

“But  the  training  of  the  bodily  senses  does  not  end  in  the  mere  external 
sense ; it  has  its  main  purpose  in  the  mental  aptitude  resulting  from  the  pro- 
per use  of  the  physical  sense.  Each  muscular  act  has  in  it  the  putting  forth 
of  nerve  power,  and  nerve  power  works  together  with  mental  activity.  The 
exercise  of  the  hands,  arms  and  feet  corresponds  with  certain  operations  of 
the  mind.  For  instance,  the  power  of  attention  is  called  into  exercise  with 
every  voluntary  muscular  act,  and  the  power  of  attention  is  the  will  putting 
forth  the  activity  of  the  mind. 

“The  boy  at  work  sorting  corn  in  the  broom  shop  must  give  attention  to 
the- quality  of  the  corn,  measure  lengths  and  keep  himself  at  work  by  his 
judgment  actuated  by  the  will.  The  girl  who  makes  a piece  of  bead  work 
gives  her  mind  to  the  use  of  her  fingers  and  develops  the  power  oi  judgment 
and  comparison  in  shaping  work  to  the  proper  form.  The  kmdergai  en 
games  and  employments  arouse  the  thinking  powers  of  the  child  am  < me 

them  into  wholesome  activity.  . ,,  . , , „i, 

“I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  blind  as  for  the  seeing  to .teach 
some  things  in  the  wav  of  manipulation  and  the  use  of  tools  that  do  not  direct 
Iv  aim  at  a money  compensation  or  getting  a living,  but  which  have  for  the 
• chief  immediate  object  the  training  of  the  mind  through  the -hand  B m 
boys  and  girls  can  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  to  shape  and  form  objects  ot 
wood.  Not  all  would  succeed  perhaps,  hut  we  always  have  some  pupils 
decided  aptitude  for  mechanical  work. 
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Persevering  Industry. 

“Our  girls  could  be  instructed  in  some  things  pertaining  to  domestic 
science,  liow  to  care  for  a house  in  all  that  pertains  to  thrift  and  neatness, 
how  to  cook  all  kinds  of  food  and  prepare  it  for  the  table,  how  to 
arrange  a table  in  a becoming  manner.  Many  of  our  girls.  W1  1 *lve 
in  their  homes  with  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  usetui- 
ness  and  happiness  and  best  discipline  will  be  promoted  by  their  knowledge 
and.skill  in  the  common  domestic  employments..  _ , 

“Then  too  the  training  of  skill  in  one  direction  will  lead  to  thought  and 
aptitude  in  other  directions  so  that  our  blind  men  and  women  will  seek  out 
employment  that  we  cannot  teach  in  an  Institution.  Given  the  development 
of  muscle  and  nerve  and  thought  and  along  with  this  training  the  disposition 
to  set  to  work  upon  what  may  be  at  hand,  and  a blind  person  may  engage 
in  some  employment  which  may  be  adapted  to  him  and  to  the  locality  in 
which  he  resides.  It  may  be  some  agency,  the  buying  and  selling  of  some- 
thing that  people  need  and  upon  which  with  energy  and  push  he  may  make  a 
fair  profit. 

“Some  have  succeeded  in  selling  newspapers,  some  as  music  dealers,  some 
in  selling  brooms  as  well  as  making  them.  Indeed,  success  in  the  broom 
trade  depends  upon  business  tact  and  push  in  selling  them.  Business  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  for  all,  and  the  blind  no  more  than  the  seeing  can  succeed 
without  them.  There  must  be  industry,  faithfulness,  honesty,  integrity  and 
energy  put  into  every  business,  or  there  will  be  a failure. 

“In  the  training  and  development  of  mind  through  the  senses  in  their 
application  to  material  things  there  is  cultivated  the  disposition  to  set  one- 
self at  work,  a disposition  that  tends  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  indolence 
and  half-hearted  exertion  so  common  to  human  nature,  from  which  the  blind 
are  in  no  wise  exempt.  Indeed,  this  indisposition  to  persevering  exertion  is 
the  cause  of  many  failures  in  the  work  of  life,  of  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
seeing. 

“Any  system  of  training  that  will  give  the  blind  industry  and  persever- 
ance, the  ability  and  will  to  lay  hold  of  work  and  keep  hold  of  it,  will  be  es- 
pecially valuable.  ' 


Reasonable  Expectation. 

“Notwithstanding  the  evident  intention  of  this  Institution  many  people 
persist  in  calling  it  an  asylum,  and  in  supposing  that  it  is  a hospital,  or  in- 
firmary for  the  indefinite  care  of  the  blind,  whether  they  are  fit  persons  to 
receive  instruction  or  not.  The  presence  in  the  Institution  of  persons  who  are 
incapable  of  receiving  instruction  interferes  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
school,  and  degrades  the  standard  of  work  that  the  intelligent  pupils  ought 
to  be  doing.  ’ — Note  : Strange  that  this  error  should  persist  in  the  case  of 
an  Institution  65  years  old. 

"What  shall  our  students  do  when  they  go  out  from  the  fostering  care  of 
our  Institution?  is  a question  that  has  been  pressing  ever  since  schools 
for  the  Blind  were  established,  and  it  comes  up  with  the  more  force  as  the 
number  of  educated  blind  increases,  and  the  competition  in  the  trades  and 
professions  becomes  more  sharp. 

What  are  schools  for  the  blind  reasonably  expected  to  do  for  those  who 
receive  instruction  and  go  forth  from  them?  Surely  they  cannot  accom- 
plish impossibilities.  They  cannot  make  finished  scholars  of  all.  Schools  for 
the  seeing  cannot  do  that.  They  can  make  accomplished  musicians  of  com- 
paratively few.  The  tuning  department  can  make  competent  tuners  of  those 
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only  who  are  able  to  acquire  the  requisite  skill  of  ear  and  hand.  All  possible 
trades  cannot  be  taught  in  one  establishment.  Yet  it  is  the  aim  of  all  schools 
for  the  blind  so  far  as  possible,  to  fit  their  students  to  be  self-supporting. 
In  the  first  place  our  students  ought  to  be  prepared  to  be  reputable  and  use- 
till  members  of  society.  A blind  man  who  is  filthy  in  his  person  and  speech, 
ill  mannered  and  uncouth,,  dishonest  and  tricky,  will  fail  of  acquiring  the 
confidence  of  decent  people,  and  so  far  will  be  hampered  in  anything  he  under- 
takes  to  do.  The  world  may  pity  him,  but  it  will  not  tolerate  him.  On  the 
other  hand  good  manners,,  neatness,  honesty  and  integrity  will  insure  the 
favor  of  a community  for  a blind  man  as  well  as  for  any  other  man,  and  will 
give  him  a vantage  ground  for  asking  the  patronage  qf  liis  neighbors  in  what- 
ever employment  or  profession  he  may  engage.  And,  if  to  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  character  he  adds  energy  and  push,  he  is  far  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess.” 


Homes  fob.  Blind  Adults. 


Mr.  Anagnos,  in  1894  : ‘‘'Our  present  system  of  educating  the  blind  is 
not  a system  which  will  prepare  men  and  women  to  take  their  places  in  the 
activities  of  life  by  their  own  ability  and  competency.  Now,  I hear  quite  fre- 
quently that  the  best  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  establish  homes  for 
the  blind  and  train  the  inmates  in  industries  and  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  learn  trades.  Then  furnish  them  opportunities  to  practice  their  trades 
and  to  earn  money  and  be  independent  themselves,  and  thus  save  the  State 
considerable  expense.  All  very  good  theories,  but  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
So  far  as  homes  are  concerned,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  for  these  men  and  women,  to  build  homes  for  them  all  over  this  broadband. 
It  is  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  our  work,  this  multiplicity  of 
homes.  The  Institution  for  the  blind  at  Vienna  is  one  of  the  best  in  all  Eur- 
ope. The  board  of  managers  of  that  institution  established  a home  for  die  blind 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  where  the  institution  is  located.  Now 
do  you  know  that  the  pupilfl  in  the  educational  institution  were  in  a hurry  to 
get  out  of  their  institution  and  enter  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street? 
It  seemed  more  pleasant  over  there ; they  had  beer  on  the  table  twice  a day. 
This  home  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  very  unfortunately  placed.,  being 
such  a short  distance  from  the  educational  institution.  It  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  students  slight  their  work;  they  knew  they  had  some- 
thing to  depend  on  when  they  got  through  with  their  studies ; therefore  they 
did  not  care  whether  they  studied  or  not.  Although  I do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  everv  graduate  of  that  institution  would  have  been  an  independent  man 
or  woman  and  have  supported  himself  or  herself,  yet  I do  say  that  a large 
part  of  them  failed  to  succeed  in  life  simply  because  of  the  institution  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  which  threw  out  such  alluring  Pr°“  of  ewe  and 
eniovment  That  is  the  effect  of  that  home  there,  and  that  will  be  the  effect 
of  ' a' multiplication  of  homes  here.  They  are  Blind  Asylums.  If  you  aid 
+'  oc+ilVHshnient  of  blind  asylums  in  this  country,  you  are  not 

in  effecting  the  estahh S 0f  America.  ' They  will  be  like  the  institution  on 

Lh ^ntber^ide ^of° the  street  and  notwithstanding  the  expense  attached  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  an  Th  for*  We  need  something  that 

^T’^Zthen  thechSer  of  the  blind  man  and  woman;  something  that 

,„.l  t.k,  ih.  r pte.  pd  vm  i”  SS  of  <M  MnJ  , Tl.p 
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charge  the  personal  happiness,,  prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  t e in  . 

Mr.  Wait:  “Our  work  is  and  should  be  confined  strictly  to  education 
I well  remember  my  visit  to  the  two  A ienna  establishments.  ere  " ® J?*!  ] 
to  self-dependence  was  made  hard,  while  a short  and  open  way  W P'®'" 
from  the  school  house  to  the  alms  house.  Our  standard  is  that  0f  education, 
rhich  we  hope  to  enable  our  pupils  to  make  a success  in  li  e. 


by  wl 


But  some 

will  fail  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  done  for  them,  because  they  do  not 
have  the  make-up.  They  will  divide,  as  young  people  m all  classes  are 
dividing  every  day;  some -will  go  up  on  high  places,  some  will  struggle  along 
with  small  returns,  but  very  respectably,  and  others  will  wander  gradually 
downward  until  they  become  the  objects  of  charity.  It  is  a most  complex 

problem,  and  I know  of  nothing  like  it.”  ' 

Dr.  Sibley,  Missouri:  “If- a person,  male  or  female,  blind  or  seeing, 

can  be  brought  to  a proper  understanding  of  the  fact  that  they  must  provide 
for  himself  or  herself,  half  the  battle  is  won;  but  if  people  at  school  live  m 
the  belief  that  they  will  always  be  cared  for,  they  will  not  accomplish  much. 
And  just  here  I want  to  mention  the  harmful  effects  of  some  homes  for  the 
blind.  I do  not' wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  such  institutions,  for, 
who  familiar  with  the  excellent  establishment  of  Mr.  Hall  will  not  say  that 
he  is  doing  a noble  work,  and  yet,  in  a degree,  this  splendid  institution  has  its 
bad  effects.  If  the  whole  truth  were  told  it  would  be  found,  no  doubt,, 
that  some  of  those  who,  as  inmates,  are  sources  of  trial  and  worry,  are  fully 
capable  of  doing  for  themselves,  and  had  they  not  had  the  doors  opened  to 
them  and  asked  to  enter,  would,  by  application  of  their  business  tact,  have 
accumulated  ample  means  for  a competency,,  instead  of  merely  making  a 
living  and  being  able  to  save  little  or  nothing.  And  I suspect  that  some  are 
paid  just  a little  more  for  their  work  than  they  really  earn,  and  to  this  extent 
they  are  beneficiaries  of  charity.  Homes  for  the  blind  that  receive  people 
who  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  are  harmful,  but  when  their  object 
is  to  care  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  so,  for  reasons  other  than  that  of 
being  blind,  they  are  worthy  institutions,  and  should  receive  encouragement. 
As  a friend  of  the  blind  and  an  active  worker  in  their  behalf  for  many-  years, 
I will  say  for  them — and  I know  they-  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion — - 
that  they  would  resent  the  insinuation  that  many?  are  successful  in  life  simply 
on  account  of  favors  received  through  sympathy  for  their  affliction.  Too 
many-  of  them  have  demonstrated  that,  in  spite  of  an  unwarrantable  prejudice 
existing  against  them  among  seeing  neoole,  they  have  received  attention 
simply  because  they  have  merited  it  in  their  work*  and  I believe  further,  that 
they  will  second  me  in  the  statement,  that  if  a blind  person  is  competent  to 
care,  for  himself  and  will  not  make  an  effort,  he  ought  to  travel  the  same  road 
seeing  .people  travel  under  similar  circumstances  and  wind  up  where  lazy, 
trifling  seeing  people  usually  do. 

Blind  Girls. 


“Homes  for  blind  girls  are  open  to  the  same  objections.  Some  of  the 
graduates  of  our  school  and  some  whose  grade  in  school  was  among 
the  best  have  gone  almost  directly  from  the  school  to  the  Home.  Some 
of  these  I know  were  able  to  do  for  themselves,  but  there  was  the  Home  with 
its  doors  open  to  receive  them,  and  rather  than  make  the  fight  they  surren- 
dered at  the  start.  I do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  intelligence  or  integrity 
of  purpose  of  these  girls,  for  they  are  among  my  best  friends,  and  I have 
always  been  ready  to  do  my  might  for  them,  and  they  know  it;  but  I know 
them  as  well  as  anybody,  have  had  some  of  them  under  my  personal  super- 
vision in  class  work,  and  I know  that  deep  down  in  their  hearts— as  there  must 

be  in  the  heart  of  every  true  woman  under  the  same  circumstances there  is 

that  indefinable  something  that  will  not  down,  that  must  be  heard,  and  which 
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su^ s that  while  the  possessor  is  oil  i 

ln£>  and  that  something-  is  independence  ^tlie  hi8]  llpPf'  S01,‘<1'1  is  want- 
to  true  happiness.  To  every  inSTu  “dependence  that  is  essential 
dation  of  happiness,  and  a happy  dependent^  lndep.endence  is  the  very  foun- 
without  meaning  If  iiulenoiwlcm  ->  • person  is  a comliinatinn  of  words 

cannot  be  happy  in homes That tTat t0  M'Ue  ''»?»»*»'  our  girls 
what  names  you  call  tW  no  matw  W K ^peUdfn  ’■  f'!r  a‘>  “utter  by 

indu^ 

wanting  lhat'feeling  of  inde^X“°<^ 

solutmn  of  the  problem  does  not  lie  in  the  establishment  of  homes  for  Sr 


often  reg'ret  that  we  are  so  situated  that  we  cannot  teach  ‘Our  Girls’ 
all  kinds  of  housework,  and  I look  forward  to  the  day  when  Ihe  removal  to 
the  suburbs  and  the  establishment  of  the  cottage  system  will  enable  us  to  do 
so  I consider  the  education  of  every  seeing  girl  sadly  neglected  if  she  has 
not  been  taught  to  cook  and  keep  house,  and  while  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
educate  Our  Girls  in  (his  direction— for  they  can  never  successfully  do  some 
housework— is  limited,  compared  to  the  extent  to  which  seeing  girls  can  be 
taught,  yet  there  is  a great  deal  m this  line  that  a blind  girl  can  do.  What 
f2nd  tkmg  it  would  be  if  we  could  make  musicians  and  elocutionists  of 
ail  Uur  Girls  and  find  them  positions  in  which  they  could  earn  a livino-  in 
those  pleasant  lines  : but  this  is  out  of  the  question.  Some  blind  girls  have 
little  or  no  talent  in  these  directions,  and,  as  in  all  professional  work,  the 
demand  is  hardly  equal  to  the  supply.  Let  us  teach  all  ‘Our  Girls’  to  be 
useful  about  the  house.  Teach  them  to  adorn  the  parlor  if  we 
can.  Having  done  this,  teach  them  to  adorn  the  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
It  is  our  duty,  I think,  to  make  ‘Our  Girls’  a3  useful  as  possible  indoors,  for 
they  can  never  fight  the  battle  of  life  on  the  outside  as  well  as  the  boys,  no 
matter  what  their  qualifications.  The  same  unjust  world  that  makes  a see- 
ing woman  do  more  work  for  less  pay  than  a man  will  not  suspend  the  rules, 
even  in  the  case  of  blind  girls.  Above  all  tilings  teach  ‘Our  Girls’  to  be 
industrious.  Teach  them  to  understand  that  there  can  he  no  genuine  success 
in  life  without  assiduous  application.  Teach  them  that  action  is  the  golden 
key  that  unlocks  the  storehouse  of  bounty:  the  wand  of  the  magician,  at 
whose  touch,  a way  is  opened  to  fortune  and  happiness.  Teach  them  that  all 
work  is  ennobling  and  idleness  demoralizing.” 


Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  : “As  I understand  blind  girls  they  are  as  strong  as 
boys,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  he.  As  to  what  we  shall 
do  with  our  blind  girls,  it  is  very  well  to  talk  about  what  they  are  to  do  in 
their  homes,  hut  some  have  no  home.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  taught  to  weave  carpets.  It  is  a very  healthy  employment  and  a very 
remunerative  one.  They  could  learn  needle  work,  basket  work,  knitting 
work.  In  tbe  work  of  your  schools  industry  is  just  as  much  of  an  education 
as  literature.  The  blind  must  learn  to  be  industrious.  I now  hold  without 
the  shadow  of  a doubt  in  my  mind,  in  the  light  of  my  experience*,  that  many 
of  us  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  every  State  in  this  Union  will  have  not 
only  a school  for  the  blind,  but  an  industrial  borne  for  girls,  and  a working 
borne  for  blind  men.” 

Mr.  Wait  : “In  regard  to  cooking,  we  have  given  it  a trial  with  this 
result,  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  ever  been  brought  within  reach  of  the 
girls  to  which  they  have  turned  with  more  pleasure  and  interest.  The  work 
includes  not  only  the  common  work  of  the  kitchen,  but  the  subject  of  diet  is 
made  a study.  There  is  a large  amount  of  both  manual  and  intellectual 
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training.  In  this  way  the  girls  take  the  bread-earning  power  home,  and 
it  stays  there  as  long  as  the  girl  stays  there.  It  is  the  very  thing  that  leads 
them  out  of  their  surroundings.  It  will  enable  them  to  be  contented  and 
happy  m their  homes.  Shall  we  not  inspire  our  girls  to  go  into  their  homes 
in  this  spirit?  A working  home  for  blind  girls,  or  rather  women,  is  the  alter- 
native when  there  is  no  parental  home,  no  home  that  is  secure  when  one 
cannot  stand  independently.  Are  there  such?  Unquestionably  there  will 
always  be  those  in  the  world  who  are  weak,  whether  blind  or  not,  to  whom  we 
should  extend  a helping  hand,  and  I trust  that  the  day  will  come,  as  Mr.  Hall 
says,  when  there  may  be  such  establishments  open  for  such  as  these  in  every 
part  of  the  land.  If  a man  cannot  do  it  all,  let  him  earn  a part.  If  without 
fault  of  his  own  he  cannot  earn  anything,  then  it  becomes  us  to  see  to  it, 
whether  man  or  woman,  that  he  shall  be  made  comfortable.  No  man  or 
woman  should  be  the  ward  of  the  State  or  of  any  society,  except  as  a very 
last  resort.” 

F.  R.  Place:  New  York  State,  as  well  as  some  other  States,  should 

have  a home  for  indigent  blind,  because  the  blind  who  are  now  supported 
by  the  State  could,  if  placed  in  a colony  or  home,  support  themselves.  There 
are  already  too  many  Dersons  living  in  idleness.  Too  many  eating  without 
work.  Work  is  a pleasure;  laziness  is  sin.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  charity 
is  a source  of  great  evil.  The  greatest  help  that  can  be  given  to  a man  is  to 
give  him  sympathy  and  teach  him  to  respect  and  to  help  himself.  Most  men 
dislike  to  part  with  their  manliness.  A blind  man  realizes  that  he  is  a re- 
sponsible being,  endowed  with  all  the  innate  powers  of  glowing  thought  and 
pathetic  feeling.  It  seems  that  the  adult  blind  have  been  almost  forgotten. 
It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  make  this  class  more  independent  and 
comfortable.  Their  misfortune  can  be  mitigated  to  a large  extent  by  indus- 
trious occupation.  The  blind  need  not  be  burdensome  either  to  themselves, 
their  friends  or  the  state.  Blindness  with  proper  training  can  mean  in- 
dependence ; but  let  the  blind  be  untrained  as  well  as  poor,  and  pauperism 
is  the  inevitable  result. 

Let  us  first  give  to  this  class  according  to  their  needs ; then  exact  from 
* a<?cordiriT'  their  ability.  There  are  kinds  of  work,  even  on  a farm, 
which  the  blind  can  do  as  satisfactorily  as  the  seeing  can.  I would  not  have 
the  work  accomplished  at  such  an  institution  confined  alone  to  chair-caning, 
mattress-making,  willow-work  and  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  I would 
\ary  the  employment,  and  make  of  it  ultimately  an  industrial  colony  and 
home. 


there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  males  of  such  an  institution  could  be  fur- 
nished with  full  employment,  but  what  can  the  women  do?  It  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  ladies  present  to  know  the  answer  to  this  question.  Dur- 
Vr-T-  tilG  paS^  y?al  01,1  girls  have  made  and  completed  257  bead  articles 
al'tmles.  119  sheets,  175  pillow  cases,  178  napkins,  157  towels,  17 
tablecloths,  19  shop  aprons  for  men,  several  ironing  sheets,  16  bedspreads'  24 
pupils  night  gowns,  25  pillows,  and  a few  other  less  important  articles. 
Besides  these  articles,  our  blind  girls  have  made  lace,  capes,  skirts,  wristlets 
ies,  tidies,  hoods  pm-cuslnons,  mats,  fancy  bags,  vests,  toilet  mats,  gloves’ 

nl! \ , '?? ^ m rc ks ’ ,rococo  laundry  bags,  slippers,  harness  lines,  bibs, 

p oto  cases,  fascinators,  needle  cases,  hair-pin  cases,  slumber  robes  head- 
lests,  lamp  mats,  crepe  tissue,  key  racks  and  boxes,  stationery  boxes  decor 
a ed  with  morning  glories  and  Easter  lilies,  teapot  holders,  handkerchiefs 
. esides  making  these  articles,  blind  women  can  cook  and  bake  wash’ 
sweep,  cut  out  garments,  wash  dishes,  wait  on  the  sick,  and  perform 
neaily  all,  if  not  all,  the  labors  of  a household.  perxorm 
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greater  than  he  possesses  ls  necessary.  Most  blind  have  energy  courage  and 
good  sense.  By  employment,  their  now  inactive  minds,  undergoing  mental 
starvation,  will  he  supplied  with  mental  food.  Let  us  substitute  sociStv 
and  intelligence  for  social  and  intellectual  famine.”  SUMUtUte  80ClablJlty 


Attendance. 

,„,;TllAo0otal  registration  of  pupils  in  the  session  of  1903-04  was  121  as 
<g.  ns  — in  the  session  of  1902-03;  at  the  opening  on  September  16th, 1903, 
there  were  103  pupils  as  compared  with  107  at  the  opening  of  the  preceding 
session;  at.  the  close  109  as  compared  with  117.  Of  the  twelve  pupils  who 
were  present  during  a part  of  the  session,  but  did  not  remain  until  the  end, 
two  (males)  became  homesick,  two  (males)  were  dismissed  for  misconduct, 
two  (males)  went  home  ill,  one  (male)  went  home  to  recuperate  after  an  opera- 
tion in  the  hospital  for  appendicitis,  one  (male)  was  called  home  just  before 
the  close  of  the  session  by  the  death  of  his  father,  two  (females)  went  home 
at  Christmas  and  did  not  return  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  two  (females) 
went  home  in  May  quite  ill. 

Of  the  109  pupils  who  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  session,  there  were 
fifty-one  males  and  fifty-eight  females. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  opening  on  September  28th, 
1904,  was  104,  as  compared  with  103  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1903,  and 
109  at  the  closing  of  the  school  term  in  June  last.  Of  those  in  attendance  at 
the  end  of  the  last  term,  88  have  returned ; four  former  pupils,  who  were 
not  here  at  the  close  of  last  term,  have  come  back,  and  twelve  new  pupils  have 
been  enrolled.  The  absence  of  the  twenty-one  who  have  not  returned  is  thus 
explained  : 


Graduated. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

In  music  (Artists’  Diploma,  A.T.C.M.) 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Other  Causes. 

6 

6 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

15 

6 

21 

Of  those  classified  as  temporarily  detained,  two  returned  to  their  classes 
a day  or  two  after  the  date  of  this  report,  and  the  other  three  are  expected 
to  return  at  an  early  day,  thus  making  the  'attendance  equal  to  what  it  was 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 

The  ages  of  the  new  pupils  are  as  follows  : 


Males. 

Females. 

. 

1 

Twenty-six  years 

2 

1 

Sixteen  years 

Fourteen  years 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

...  

12 
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Examinations.  • 

The  examination  of  the  literary  classes  was  conducted  by  Thomas  W . 
Standing,  B.  A.,  Inspector  of  Brant  County  Schools,  whose  detailed  Report 
is  appended.  The  pupils  had  not  been  permitted  to  forget  the  principle  set 
forth  in  last  year’s  Report — that  the  first  and  great  requirement  was  a good 
English  education,  to  be  supplemented,  if  possible,  by  accomplishments  and 
manual  training;  but  that  the  latter  should  never  be  regarded  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  former.  Pupils  were  not  excused  from  arithmetic  or  geography 
classes  to  cram  for  examinations  in  other  departments,  however  anxious  some 
of  them  were  with  regard  to  their  favorite  subjects.  Mr.  Standing  did  not 
look  for  perfection,  and  he  did  not  find  it,  but  his  Report  is  gratifying  to 
teachers,  pupils  and  parents. 

Musical  Instruction. 


Mr.  Fairclougli,  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  was  again  the  examiner 
of  the  pupils  studying  music,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  Report  for 
details.  The  following  is  the  record  of  pupils  from  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  examinations/,  1904  : 

Piano  Diploma — Almeda  Hart. 

Third  Piano — Mary  Williams,  first  class  honors. 

First  Piano — Thomas  Kennedy,  first  class  honors. 

First  Piano — Herbert  Treneer,  first  class  honors. 

First  Piano — Eva  Johnston,  second  class  honors. 

First  Piano — Grace  Kay,  second  class  honors. 

First  Piano — John  Gray,  pass. 

Second  Counterpoint — Hester  Ponting,  first  class  honors. 

Second  Written  Harmony — Hester  Ponting,  first  class  honors. 

First  Written  Harmony — Grace  Kay,  first  class  honors. 

First  Written  Harmony — Mary  Williams,  first  class  honors. 

hirst  Written  Harmony — Mary  Macdonald,  first  class  honors. 

First  Written  Harmony — Grace  Kight,  first  class  honors. 

First  Written  Harmony — Catharine  Curry,  first  class  honors. 

Second  Practical  Harmony — -Hester  Ponting,  first  class  honors. 

First  Practical  Harmony— Mary  Williams,  first  class  honors. 

First  Practical  Harmony — Grace  Kay,  second  class  honors. 

First  Practical  Harmony — Catharine  Curry,  second  class  honors. 

First  Practical  Harmony — Grace  Kighti,  second  class  honors. 

Second  History — Hester  Ponting,  pass. 

hirst  History  Catharine  Curry,  first  class  honors. 

First  History  Mary  Williams,  first  class  honors. 

First  History  Grace  Kay,  second  class  honors. 

First  History  Grace  Kight,  second  class  honors. 

First  History — Mary  Macdonald,  pass. 

Two  performances  at  Toronto,  by  pupils  of  this  Institution,  were  re- 
por  ed  in  the  Toronto  papers.  Miss  Maud  Young  passed  her  final  examina- 
tions in  music  in  June,  1908,  but  on  account  of  the  death-of  the  late  Principal 
there  was  no  closing  concert  in  the  Institution ; she  had  therefore  no  oppor- 
tunity to  p ay  in  concert  with  orchestral  accompaniment  until  this  year  at 
Massey  Hall.  The  Globe  m its  report  of  the  event  said  - 

“The  next  number  was  the  first  movement  of  Hiller’s  concerto,  op  69, 
contributed  by  Maud  Young  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  a 
pupil  of  Ernest  A.  Humphries.  Miss  Young  of  course  had  to  plav  her 
music  from  memory,  and  she  surprised  the  audience  by  the  accuracy  of  her 
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y0ung  lady  wll°  graduated  this  year  the  Mail  and  Empire  of  May 
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grasp  of  the  musical  meaning  of  the  works  which  she  attempted.  Great 
credit  must  be  attached  to  her  performance,  and  also  to  her  teacher,  Mr. 
Ernest  A.  Humphries,  musical  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Marion  Grey  added  variety  to  the  programme  by  singing  two  songs  in  very 
charming  manner. 


Entertainments  . 


On  October  31st  the  pupils  gave  a Hallowe’en  Concert,  with  an  im- 
promptu programme  consisting  of  songs  and  recitations,  and  instrumental 
offerings  on  the  organ,  piano,  flute  and  mouth  organ.  All  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  a few  invited  guests,  enjoyed  the  entertainment.  One  of  the 
older  pupils  acted  as  chairman,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  per- 
formers. 

On  December  5th,  just  at  noon,  about  seventy  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
Detroit  visited  the  schools  accompanied  by  many  Brantford  friends.  The 
Detroit  gentlemen  belonged  to  Palestine  Lodge,  A.  E.  & A.  M.,  and  were 
guests  of  Doric  Lodge,  of  Brantford.  The  day  being  Saturday,  the  pupils 
were  given  an  early  dinner  and  then  classes  in  sewing,  knitting,  geography, 
reading,  writing,  kindergarten,  etc.,  were  organized  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  visitors,  after  which  a short  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  was  given  in 
the  music  hall.  The  Principal  explained  the  design  and  work  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  a vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  Mr.  Spence  of  Brantford  and  seconded 
bv  Mr.  Pitts  of  Detroit,  was  tendered. 

The  Christmas  Concert  was  held  on  December  22nd,  about  five  hundred 
invitations  being  issued,  as  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall  is  limited.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Expositor  report,  there  was  a large  and  appreciative  audience. 
Tto  lTh  Lori  Wr  tnstefullv  decorated  with  evergreens,  mottoes  and  a pro- 
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played  by  four  boys,  Cliarles  Carruthers,  Allan  Eccleston,  David  Little  and 
Gordon  Bell;  Kirchner’s  "Danse  Ukraine”  was  given  by  four  young  ladies. 
Misses  Gertrude  Coll,  Louise  Deschenes;,  Matilda  Sauve,  and  Eva  John- 
ston- and  the  final  number,  Gounod’s  “Marche  Cortege”  from  the  “Queen  of 
Sheba,”  was  rendered  by  Misses  Almeda  Hart,  Eva  Bullock,  Mary  Williams 
and  Hester  Pouting  at  the  pianos  and  Mr.  Ernest  Burke  at  the  organ. 

The  singing  of  the  choral  class  was  marked  by  precision,  clearness  of 
tone  and  enunciation,  and  splendid  attention  to  light  and  shade.  Perhaps 
the  most  pleasing  of  these  selections  was  the  double  number  sung  by  the  girls 
of  the  class,  Clough-Leiter’s  “My  Lady  Chlo’  ” and  Neidlinger’s  “Rock-a- 
Bye.” 

Not  less  popular  than  the  musical  selections  were  the  comic  dialogue, 
“Aunt  Peabody’s  Christmas  Visit,”  in  which  Misses  Grace  Eight,  Hester 
Pouting,  Grace  Kay  and  Catharine  Curry  took  part,  and  the  recitations  by 
two  little  maids  belonging  to  the  kindergarten  class.  Vashti  Baldwin,  a sweet 
little  blonde  of  sis  years,  recited  “The  Little  Sunbeam,”  and  Mary  Cuneo, 
a pretty  brunette  of  equal  age,  told  the  story  of  “The  Brave  Little  Maid,” 
quite  winning  the  heart  of  every  listener. 

At  the  conclusion^ of  the  programme  Mr.  Joseph  Bowes  claimed  the  floor 
and  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  for  the  pleasant  even- 
ing, giving  special  praise  to  Misses  Baldwin  and  Cuneo.  Rev.  G.  K.  B. 
Adams  seconded  the  motion,  indicating  his  preference  for  Miss  Curry’s  re- 
presentation of  the  aunt  from  the  country.  Then  Rev.  Father  Lennon  took 
a hand  in  the  discussion,  declaring  that  the  evening’s  entertainment  would 
compare  well  with  any  that  he  had  attended  in  the  same  place  in  past  years, 
and  he  had  also  a kind  word  to  say  for  his  old  Hamilton  friend,  the  new 
Principal.  Mr.  Gardiner  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  said  the 
credit  was  principally  due  to  Mr.  Humphries  and  Misses  Moore,  Harrington, 
Walsh  and  Lee,  who  had  so  carefully  trained  their  respective  pupils.  He 
hoped  all  the  friends  from  town  would  go  home  so  well  satisfied  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  come  again.  The  proceedings  closed  with  singing  “God 
Save  the  King.” 

Many  of  the  pupils  went  home  for  Christmas,  but  those  who  remained  at 
the  Institution  had  a pleasant  time,  one  of  the  city  papers'  reporting  that 
“the  pupils  at  the  0.  I.  B.  held  their  Christmas  tree  on  Christmas  evening — - 
not  eve — and  a pretty  tree  it  was,  laden  with  gaudy  gifts.  Nobody  was  for- 
gotten and  some  of  the  lucky  ones  got  two  or  three  helpings  from  the  tree. 
An  impromptu  programme  of  recitation^,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  was 
given,  in  which  Misses  Beatrice  McCannan,  Hattie  Hepburn,  Vashti  Baldwin 
and  Annie  Mulligan;  Messrs.  Orville  Frayne,  John  J.  McDonald,  Alex. 
Forbes  and  John  Nicolson  took  part.” 

On  March  1st  the  pupils  were  given  their  annual  treat  in  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  willow  peeling.  At  supper  time  the  tables  were  pro- 
vided with  an  abundance  of  oysters,  which  all  seemed  to  appreciate.  At 
‘ .30  the  pupils  and  several  friends  from  the  city  assembled  in  the  Music  Hall, 
where  a good  concert  programme  was  given!  Mr.  Gardiner  occupied  the 
chair  ana  explained  that  the  entertainment  had  been  engineered  by  Mr. 
Truss,  the  trades  instructor.  Ernest  Burke  played  a piano  solo,  “Son<r 
Without  Words,  No.  20”;  Mary  Williams  gave  a song.  “Dream  of  Paradise”^ 
Miss  Marguerite  Walsh  a recitation,  “How  Rubenstein  Played”;  Miss  Adelia 
Carson  a song.  Fairie  Lullaby”;  Mr.  Kenyon  an  organ  solo,  “Choral  Fan- 
fa  sie  from  Bach’s  Passion  Music”  and  “Festival  Hymn  by  Aitken”  • John 
Nicolson.  a song,  “The  Promise  of  Life” ; Miss  Hester  Pouting,  a recitation. 

(1  rfrry  ^npr  M.r-  Kenyon  an  organ  solo,  “Jerusalem 

the  Golden  with  variations  ; Miss  Bertha  Truss,  a vocal  solo;  Miss  Catharine 
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Cuiry , a recitation.  Seed  Corn  ami  Tiirlovaa  • ai  itti  i 

“Shoulder  to  Shoulder” ; Miss  Marv  Williams  ’•  ? ^^aker,  a so^°’ 

tioue”  bv  Godard  - Mi-dp  ^ ''  UUdPs>  a Pla»o  solo,  “Valse  Chroma- 

id'’  M^s  Hester  f it  “ ^ight,  a recitation,  “How  the  Old  Man  Coast- 
, Miss  Hestei  Ponting,  a^piano  solo,  "Spring-  Awakening  Serenade”; 


Miss  A.  Carson  a song,  "Thy  WioW^rirS^T^TS 
lid  I russ,  solo,  Is  tlie  Way  so  Dark1'*  Al - Tr 


solo;  Miss  Bertlia 


o next  day  reported  that  the  recitations  were  amusing-  and  the  singing-  and 
playing  ot  the  highest  order.  A.  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  taken  part 
m the  programme  and  assisted  in  other  ways  to  make  the  concert  a success 
was  moved  by  Mr.  .John  Gray  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Roddy  Malcolm.  Mr. 
iruss  acknowledged  the  compliment  and  told  a humorous  story  from  the 
stores  ot  experience  gathered  during  his  long  connection  with  the  Institution. 
"God  save  the_Kmg”  was  sung  at  10  o’clock. 

On  May7  17th  a concert  was  given  in  the  Music  Hall  by  the  Beethoven 
Club,  which  is  composed  of  fourteen  of  the  young  lady  pupils.  The  Exposi- 
tor said  in  its  report  that  “these  students  have  of  their  own  accord  formed 
this  most  helpful  little  society7  for  the  purpose  of  improving  themselves  in 
the  general  study  of  musical  subjects,  and  their  good  showing  last  night 
reflected  great  credit  upon  them. 

“The  programme  was  composed  of  ten  numbers,  including  organ,  piano, 
and  vocal  numbers,  both  solo  and  combined,  a very7  amusing  dialogue,  and  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  ‘The  Growth  and  Development  of  Opera,’  the  latter 
being  by  Miss  Catharine  Curry7.  All  of  the  performers  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  charming  concert  came  from 
the  boys’  side  of  the  school. 

“The  girls  who  form  the  club  are  Hester  Ponting,  May  Macdonald, 
Eva  Bullock,  Matilda  Sauve,  Catharine  Curry,  Grace  Knight,  Anna  Thom- 
son, Grace  Kay,  Mary  Williams,  Gertrude  Coll,  Louise  Deschenes,  Mary 
Hicks,  Eva  Johnston  and  Alice  Stickley.” 


The  Closing  Concert. 


( Brantford  Expositor,  June  10th.) 

Standing  room  only  and  not  enough  of  that  was  the  condition  not  the 
theory”  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  0.  I.  B.  last  night,  the  large  audience  hav- 
ing been  attracted  by7  the  merits  of  the  programme  and  by  the  additional  in- 
ducement of  seein,  and  hearing  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton,  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tarv,  who,  with  Mrs.  Stratton,  arrived  on-  the  7.14  tram,  and  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Preston.  The  opening  remarks  of  Prm- 
cipal  Gardiner  were  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  the  conduct  of  the  programme 
was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Humphries,  the  musical  director. 

The  programme,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  numbers  and  was  very  atten- 
tively listened  to  bv  the  tightly  packed  audience,,  opened  with  an  organ  solo 
by  Miss  Mary  Macdonald.  To  speak  of  the  different  selections  would  require 
much  space  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  every  performer  carried  off  his  or 
her  part  with  delightful  skill  and  all  earned  the  warmest  applause  of  the 
audience  The  sinking  of  the  Choral  Class  was  fully  up  to  their  well  known 

, /.  n a t i sr)irit  as  well  as  attention  to  details  of  light  and 

in  «*  “s“*  - * 

Ekta.7n,  in  Which  the  eta.  Mm  «•»  B e.nc.,1./ 

n j_  i • vvVnYh  are  always  a feature  at  the  U.  X.  xx.  concerts, 

were  much  in  evTden^e  last  evening,  three  delightful  ones  having  been  ren- 
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dered.  Those  were  Schubert’s  "Marche  Heroique,”  for  two  pianos  and  organ., 
played  by  four  young  men  (David  Little  and  George  Hopper,  Charles  Lar- 
ruthers  and  Allan  Eccleston)  and  a young  lady  organist  (Miss  Mary  Mac- 
donald); Suppe’s  “Overture  to  Poet  and  Peasant,”  played  by  four  young 
ladies  (Misses  Gertrude  Coll  and  Alice  Stickley,  Louise  Desclienes  and  Mary 
Hicks),  and  tlie  well  known  overture  to  “William  Tell,”  in  which  the  players 
were  four  young  lady  pianists  (Misses  Mary  Williams  and  Victoria  Thomson, 
Hester  Ponting'  and  Lva  Uullock)  and  Ernest  13urke  as  organist. 

Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  Miss  Almeda  Hart’s  playing  of  Men- 
delssohn's “Concerto  in  G Minor,”  which  had  the  accompaniment  of  the  or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Dr.  Torrington.  This  very  difficult  number  was  the 
crowning  point  in  Miss  Hart’s  musical  course,  and  by  its  successful  accom- 
plishment she  became  an  Associate  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  a highly- 
coveted  honor  among  music  students.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  Hon. 
Mr.  Stratton  presented  the  young  lady  with  a beautiful  bouquet  on  behalf  of 
her  friends  from  St.  Thomas,,  and  Dr.  Torrington  warmly  commended  both 
her  and  her  teacher,  Mr.  Humphries. 

The  recitations,  of  which  there  were  four,  commanded  the  most  abso- 
lutely quiet  attention  of  the  audience,  and  were  very  delightful,  the  wee 
girls,  Marie  Sprengel  and  Gertrude  James,  doing  particularly  well.  The 
longer  pieces  by  Miss  Grace  Knight  and  Miss  Catharine  Curry  showed  also 
splendid  training  and  clearness  of  enunciation. 

At  a convenient  interval  in  the  proceedings,  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington, 
Director  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  was  called  upon  to  present  the 
piano  diploma  to  Miss  Almeda  Hart,  the  graduate  of  the  year,  and  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  to  those  pupils  who  had  been  successful 
in  the  examinations.  . He  performed  his  task  very  gracefully,  and  added  a 
complimentary  word  for  all  the  pupils  who  had  taken  part  in  the  concert. 

Mr.  Leitch,  a member  of  Elgin  County  Council,  and  one  of  a deputa- 
tion of  seven  who  had  come  from  St.  Thomas  to  witness  the  graduation  of 
Miss  Hart,  also  spoke  eulogistically  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Institution. 

When  Hon.  Mr.  Stratton  was  introduced  to  the  audience,  he  was  heartily 
cheered  and  his  words  caused  general  satisfaction.  He  said  he  did  not  pose 
as  a model  of  parsimony.  Hi^  aim,  as  official  head  of  the  Public  Institutions, 
had  been  to  improve  them,  and  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  Con- 
servative as  well  as  Liberal,  were  satisfied  so  long  as  honest  value  was  ob- 
tained for  the  public  money  expended.  If  anything  was  needed  to  put  the 
O.  I.  B.  into  better  shape  he  was  here  to  see  the  situation  and  to  act  upon 
the  evidence. 

After  the  singing  of  “God  Save  the  King,”  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  the  audience  and  several  of  the  pupils  were  presented  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Stratton. 


The  Industries. 

In  the  paper  I read  at  the  St.  Louis  convention^  which  is  printed  on  a 
preceding  page,  the  position  of  the  Institution  with  regard  to  industries  for 
the  Blind  is  indicated.  We  have  given  the  boys  what  we  could  find  for 
them  to  do  basket  making,  a little  cane-seating,  considerable  hammock- 
netting— and  several  of  them  took  a turn  at  bead-work.  This  fall  an  ex- 
periment will  be  made  to  test  their  ability  at  cutting  the  year’s  crop  of 
willow,  instead  of  hiring  outsiders  to  harvest  it.  I cannot  yet  see  my  way 
clear  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  broom-making  machinery,  although, 
as  I have  mentioned  that  is  the  favorite  employment  in  United  States  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind.  To  provide  each  retiring  pupil  with  an  outfit  for 
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and  n0t  many  °f  them  could  such 

s10ns  reported  m preceding  pages,  but  the  puzzle  is  to  find  the  proper  outlet 
for  a blind  man  s energies.  The  heads  of  the  New  York  City  and  Boston  In- 
stitutions have  got  to  the  point  where  they  refuse  to  teach  trades  at  all, 
holding  that  their  whole  duty  is  done  when  they  bestow  a general  education 
and  give  manual  training.  This  idea,  I found  in  conversation  among  the 
delegates  to  the  convention,  is  entertained  by  not  a few  teachers  connected 
with  Institutions  which  still  attempt  to  teach  trades.  I am  open  to  con- 
viction, but  not  yet  convinced  that  it  is  wise  to  send  out  graduates  who  have 
not  been  taught  to  do  some  one  thing  and  to  do  it  well. 

I he  girls  have  been  busily  employed  during  the  past  year  with  their 
knitting  and  sewing,  and  a few  of  them  have  made  hammocks.  A large 
class  of  little  girls  studied  bead-work  under  the  instruction  of  a pupil-teacher. 
Several  of  the  female  pupils  hope  to  earn  a living  as  music  teachers,  and 
others  will  be  able  to  earn  their  clothing  and  pocket  money  by  knitting 
and  bead-work. 

LIBRARIES. 


The  following  books  have  been  procured  for  the  Teachers’  Library : 
Books  Which  Have  Influenced  Me,  a Symposium. 

Carlyle,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  life  of. 

Civilizations,  the  four,  H.  Wikoff. 

English  Prose  Writers,  3 vols.,  George  Burnett. 

Goethe  and  Mendelssohn.  M.  E.  von  Glehn. 

Harmony,  E.  E.  Richter’s  Manual,,  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Harmony,  Six  Lectures  on,  G.  A.  Macfarren. 

Jubilee  Singers,  J.  B.  T.  Marsh. 

Ladies  at  Work,  Lady  Jeune. 

Literature,  its  Obligations  to  .Mothers,  C.  A.  Halsted. 

Literature  of  Europe,  4 vols.,  Henry  Hallam. 

Literature,  Report  on  Dramatic. 

Musical  Composers  and  their  Works,  Sarah  Tytler. 

Musical  Memories,  A.  M.  Diehl. 

Music  in  Public  Worship,  the  Organ  Question  in  Presbyterian  Synod. 
Music  Land,  I^mma  L.  Shedlock. 

Music  of  the  Bible,  John  Stainer. 


Music,  the  Power  of,  Anecdotes. 

Music,  the  Storv  of.  E.  J.  Crowest. 

Operas,  Tales  of  the,  G.  F.  Pardon. 

Passion  Plav,  H.  Blackburn. 

Pianoforte,  History  of  the,  E.  Brtnsmead. 

Poetry,  Essay  on  English.  Thomas  Campbell. 

Singing  Lessons,  M.  Marches!. 

Travelling  Recreations,  2 vols..  John  Howison. 

Waterlog  Campaign  oftlS.  William  Siborne 

Isis’S,  s r rwD..  ^ , 

Storv  of  Plants,  Grant  Allen. 

Storv  of  Earth,  H.  G.  Seeley. 

As  You  Like  It,  Rolfe’s  Notes. 
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Cuore,  3 vols. 

Stories  of  Famous  Operas. 

History  of  Pianoforte  Music. 

Hiawatha. 

Stories  of  Industry. 

Applied  Physiology,  2 vo'ls. 

Letters  from  Great  Musicians. 

Purity  in  Music. 

Bar  Sinister. 

Paola  and  Francesca. 

Fisherman’s  Luck. 

Treasure  Island. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  typewriter  and  the  point-print  slate  and  stylus  will  continue  to  be 
largely  used  for  pupils’  correspondence,  the  writing  with  these  utensils  being 
more  iegible  than  the  pencil-writing  on  the  groove-card.  But  a test  by  cor- 
respondence with  nearly  all  the  pupils  during  the  summer  vacation  shows 
the  need  of  more  practice  in  pencil-writing  than  has  been  customary  in  the 
past,  particularly  as  few,  if  any,  of  the  pupils  will  have  typewriters  at  their 
homes  after  leaving  school. 

Farm,  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

The  much-needed  extension  of  the  lavatory  on  the  girls’  side  of  the  main 
building  was  constructed  during  the  summer  vacation.  It  is  a two-story 
structure,  well  built  and  properly  equipped,  with  ventilation  upon  approved 
principles.  Although  the  boys’  side  of  the  building  is  larger  than  the  girls’ 
side,  there  are  more  female  than  male  pupils.  An  extension  of  the  girls’  side, 
that  would  provide  recreation  room,  extra  room  for  piaiyo  practice,  a room  for 
the  consolidation  and  proper  classification  of  the  teachers’,  pupils’,  and  circu- 
lating libraries,  and  a “suspect”  room  for  the  sick,  would  be  a great  conven- 
ience. If  at  the  same  time  a separate  gymnasium  for  the  girls  could  be  pro- 
vided, the  boon  would  be  much  appreciated. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  former  reports  to  the  defects  of  the  heating 
system — high  pressure  steam — by  which  one  part  of  the  building  is  too  hot 
while  another  part  is  too  cold,  not  to  mention  the  annoyance  of  the  crack- 
ling noise  when  steam  is  turned  into  the  pipes.  I am  informed  that  the 
system  could  be  converted  to  low  pressure  with  gravity  return  at  a mod- 
erate outlay  and  with  a saving  of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  per  year  in 
cost  of  fuel. 

A determined  effort  was  made  during  the  vacation  to  cleanse  and 
renovate  the  whole  building,  a somewhat  larger  sum  than  usual  having 
been  voted  for  repairs  and  alterations.  Loose  and  missing  bricks  were 
replaced,  holes  in  the  plaster  mended,  the  walls  were  lcalsomined  or  alaba- 
stined,  the  woodwork  was  painted,  the  desks  varnished  and  the  floors  oiled. 
The  Engineer’s  residence  was  also  improved  by  a moderate  expenditure 
for  wall  paper  and  paint. 

A cement  silo.  11  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high,  has  been  erected 
near  the  cow  stables  and  is  filled  with  corn  fodder.  The  piggery  has 
been  refloored  with  cement  and  the  brick  walls  repaired  and  strengthened. 

Three  thousand  square  feet  of  cement  sidewalk,  with  curb  and  drain, 
were  constructed  as  a beginning  of  the  change  from  plank  walks,  no  longer 
economical  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  lumber. 

378  loads  of  gravel  from  the  pit  near  the  river  bank,  on  the  Institution 
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grounds,  were  hauled  for  road-building,  with  excellent  results.  The 

outlay  J'?t  1,66  v .rePair®d'  but  that  ™n  he  done  without  extra 

outlay.  A job  of  fencing,  which  will  make  the  working  of  the  farm  more 
coni  on  lent  and  profitable,  has  been  begun,  but  not  yet  completed. 

It  wiL  be  advisable  to  set  out  a considerable  number  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  next  spring,  to  fill  vacant  spaces.  Thirty  winter  apple 
trees,  set  out  last  spring,  are  doing  well.  The  waste  land  now  covered 
with  overgrown  willow  will  be  gradually  cleared  off,  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  save  the  river  bank  by  planting  willow  there. 

The  crops  of  roots  and  vegetables  are  fairly  good  this  year,  and  apples 
are  abundant,  particularly  the  summer  vat-iqties.  Enough  corn  was 
grown  to  fill  the  silo,  one  field  was  devoted  to  oats,  and  there  was  an 
average  hay  crop.  Trespassers  are  gradually  ascertaining  that  the  garden 
and  orchard  of  the  Institution  are  not  maintained  pro  bono  publico,  hence 
there  has  been  less  stealing  of  fruit  and  vegetables  this  year  than  last  year. 

Visitors. 


There  have  been  many  visitors  to  the  Institution  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  little,  if  any,  adverse  criticism,  while  many  have 
expressed  their  gratification  with  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.  Parents  are  again  invited  to  come  and  see  their 
children,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  will  be 
welcomed  during  class  hours.  As  was  intimated  in  the  last  report  we 
cannot  undertake  to  provide  meals  and  lodging  for  ex-pupils  or  the  rela- 
tives of  present  pupils,  and  it  would  spare  some  embarrassment  if  our 
friends  from  a distance  would  assume  that  this  rule  is  of  general  appli- 
cation. 

Thanks  are  cordially  tendered  to  the  city  ministers  who  so  kindly, 
and  in  many  cases  at  personal  inconvenience,  conducted  the  Sunday  after- 
noon services  in  the  Institution. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  GARDINER, 

Brantford,  October,  1904.  Principal. 


PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, —I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  annual  Report  as  Physician  to 

(he  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind.  , * 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  winter  of  the  past  session,  there  were  few 
serious  illnesses  amon"  officers,  pupils  or  employees. 

In  October  and  the  early  part  of  November  there  were  six  cases  of 
-pv • 1,1  • £ -fpm'ilo  niinils  and  one  male.  The  first  four  cases  and  also 

Diphtheria,  five  female  P»P£  * Isolation  Hospital.  The  fifth  patient  to 

the  sixth  were  sent  . Hospital  being  full,  was  accommo- 

deyelop  the ’ dlsea||>  krooni  over  the  work-shop  in  the  Institution  grounds, 

eoveries.  1 pupil  developed  appendicitis;  he  was 

X5  “*1  *.  <£»*«“■  “d  -*  “ “mnl,ul 

'““"During  the  time  when  influenza  was  prevalent,  the  pupils  suffered 
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their  full  share.  It  was  very  noticeable  that  this  trouble  as  well  as  the 
Diphtheria  spread  much  more  among  the  female  pupils,  chiefly  due  no 

doubt  to  the  lack  of  a suspect  room.  . , 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  bathing  and  sanitary  arrangements 
generally  have  been  much  improved  in  the  girls’  side  of  the  building. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  MARQUIS, 

Brantford,  Sept.  2nd,  1904. 

OCULIST’S  REPORT. 


To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — As  oculist  to  the  Ontario  Institution' for  the  Blind,  I have  the 

honor  to  report : . 

My  usual  examination  was  made  on  April  7tli,  completing  details  on 
later  dates,  examining  in  all  49  pupils,  16  new  ones,  (26  last  year),  and 
33  examined  on  previous  occasions.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  any  of  the  9 males  and  7 females.  The  usual  high  propor- 
tion of  loss  of  sight  from  injuries  is  again  evident — about  33  per  cent. 

A noticeable  feature  was  the  more  advanced  age  of  the  majority  of 
those  entering,  10  of  the  16  being  over  15  years  old,  some  of  these  having 
been  blind  since  infancy;  of  such  I must  say  that  their  parents  make  a 
great  mistake,  not  only  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  their  children’s  eyes,  by  not  sending  them  earlier  in  life,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Institution  life  is  the  best  possible  condition  for  the 
welfare  of  their  eyes,  as  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  sight  noted  in  many  cases. 

The  general  prevalence  of  ear  troubles  during  the  severe  winter  was 
also  evident  in  the  Institution  to  some  extent,  but  with  no  severe  or  per- 
manent bad  results.  Otherwise  the  condition  of  the  pupils  was  very  satis- 
factory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  C.  BELL. 


Brantford,  Aug.  29th,  1904.  • 


LITERARY  EXAMINER’S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions,  Ontario. 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  report  on  the  result  of  my  examination  of 
the  Literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1904.  Altogether  I spent  five  days  in  the  Institution, 
four  in  actual  examination  of  the  classes,  and  one,  a week  or  two  earlier, 
in  observing  the  methods  of  teaching  and  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes  as  to  age,  advancement,  etc. 
The  examination  proper  occupied  the  four  days  beginning  Tuesday,  May 
30th,  and  ending  June  2nd. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a comparative  stranger  to  the  Institution  to  make, 
in  that  time,  a satisfactory  estimate  of  the  precise  standing  of  each  of  the 
one  hundred  or  more  pupils  taking  part  in  the  Literary  classes.  But  al- 
though it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  express  the  results  in  percentages, 
one  still  can  form  a very  fair  judgment  of  the  relative  merits  of 
individual  pupils;  and  still  more  one  can  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
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I .i'lSaI.,1  Th.  * d“*“-  While  o„  this  subject 

in  many  other’  resoeetf  tL  i’  dltteV^  thelr  methods  of  teaching  and 

.ardent  interest  in  the  welfare  of The^pupils  S^wTare8  ^hiTSteert 
r«KteY?„  this  report  ^ * «”  exc,l, 

#1)o  I*  th,e  1d6t^lled  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  various  classes  given  in 

Ivnre!  ?°ktaCCOm/any,ni8'  th,is  ***>*>  while  I have  endeavored  to 

i yS  | s arK  lnS  of  each  pupil  wherever  possible  as  a percentage  of  a 
pcrfcci  maik  accordmg  to  a proper  standard  for  that  class,  i-  will  lie  found 
at  a though  the  marks  may  serve  to  denote  relative  proficiency  amono- 
members  o±  the  same  class,  they  cannot  be  made  a safe  basis  for  compar- 
mg  one  class  with  another. 


Me.  Wickens’  Classes. 


Arithmetic. — Simple  problems  in  fractions.  The  class  varied  in  ability 
and  probably  in  earlier  arithmetical  training,  but  nearly  all  showed  that 
they  were  getting  a good  grasp  of  the  principles  of  a subject  that  must 
present  exceptional  difficulties  to  those  who  cannot  use  the  ordinary  nota- 
tion and  symbols.  The  marks  given  ranged  from  35  to  90  per  cent,  and 
averaged  62  per  cent. 

Geography. — The  Continent  of  Africa.  This  is  the  senior  class  in 
Geography.  The  pupils  showed  that  they  possess  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  natural  features  and  resources  of  the  “dark  continent,”  as  well  as 
an  acquaintance  with  the  various  European  colonies  and  the  territories 
occupied  by  other  powers  there.  The  pupils  have  attained  great  skill  in 
using  the  dissected  wooden  maps  with  which  they  are  provided.  They 
recognize  countries  by  their  shape  even  independently  of  their  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  Average  marks  67  per  cent. 

Reading. — In  this  class  the  practice  is  altogether  in  reading  the 
“point  print,”  partly  from  Headers  prepared  for  such  pupils,  but  also 
partly  from  standard  English  poems  selected  for  study.  This  year  “The 
Deserted  Village”  was  studied,  and  I found  that  pupils  could  read  this 
fluently  and  expressively.  To  show  that  they  were  not  reciting  from ' 
memory,  they  readily  started  to  read  from  any  place  at  which  I placed  the 
pupil’s*  finger.  The  marks  ranged  from  40  to  85  and  averaged  69  per  cent. 

Writing. — This  work  was  also  in  “point  print.”  Most  of  the  pupils 
wrote  readily  and  pretty  accurately  the  passage  dictated.  Their  marks 
averaged  76  per  cent.  In  this  connection  the  work  done  in  type-writing 
should  be  mentioned.  More  than  fifty  type-written  sheets  by  as  many 
pupils  have  been  placed  in  my  hands.  Some  are  almost  perfectly  done, 

‘'nd  |criofnrc°— History  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  class 
w'as  examined  on  that  period  of  Bible  History  extending  from  the  division 
of  the  Kingdom  to  the  downfall. of  Israel  and  Judah  The  answers  showed 
careful  study  and  also  gave  evidence  of  a thoughtful  interest  m the  sub- 

'ie0t'  Spelling— From  Hart  *11.  of  Blaisdell’s  Speller.  Having  to  learn 
yL  par  aided  by  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs  m saying  over 
altogetheT  y ‘ , the  proficiency  attained  by  the  blind  m this  subject 

•> . to  them.  Thi,  cl...  .v.t.ged  90  per  cent,  on  the 

work  assigned. 
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Miss  Walsh’s  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — Limits — Juniors,  simple  measurements;  Seniors,  Men- 
suration, Insurance,  Partnership,  Simple  Interest,  Commission,  Stocks, 
Discount,  Exchange,  etc.  Some  of  the  senior  pupils  of  this  classs  have 
acquired  a remarkable  facility  in  solving  problems  involving  long  calcula- 
tions. They  were  tested  on  the  work  indicated  above  with  problems  exactly 
similar  to  those  given  for  written  work  in  the  High  School  Arithmetic. 
The  Senior  class  averaged  86  per  cent.  Some  of  the  Juniors  were  equally 
good  in  their  limit  of  work,  but  others  had  been  only  a short  time  under 
training  and  did  not  do  so  well.  Average  for  Juniors  62  per  cent. 

Grammar. — This  class  was  examined  on  the  analysis  and  parsing  of 
simple  sentences,  definitions  and  inflections,  especially  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  verb.  Seventeen  in  the  class.  Average  63  per  cent. 

Geography. — This  is  a large  class  (23  at  present),  mostly  of  young 
children.  They  study  geographical  definitions  and  the  geography  oi 
Ontario  in  particular.  The  class  as  a whole  astonishes  a visitor  by  the 
ready  recognition  of  any  county  handed  out  from  the  dissected  map.  The 
county  is  named,  its  situation  given,  and  the  towns  are  located  and  named 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  Average  marks  for  whole  class  71;  for  seniors 
alone  88  per  cent. 

Reading. — Eleven  in  class.  The  Second,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Readers 
are  used.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  distinctness  of  articulation  and  to  care- 
ful expression  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  read.  All  but  two  or  three 
received  high  marks.  Average  79  per  cent. 

Writing. — This  is  also  a class  consisting  mostly  of  young  pupils.  They 
write  on  paper  specially  marked  with  grooves  just  wide  enough  for  the 
small  letter  space.  The  formation  of  letters  is  necessarily  somewhat  angu- 
lar, but  the  writing  is  quite  legible.  Average  marks  72. 

Object  Lessons. — Fourteen  in  the  class.  This  class  studies  the  Natur- 
al History  of  animals  and  birds,  more  particularly  those  of  our  own  part 
of  the  world.  Stuffed  specimens  are  brought  from  the  museum  of  the 
Institution,  handled  by  the  pupils  and  described.  The  course  also  includes 
a study  of  some  common  articles  of  food  and  materials  for  clothing,  such 
as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  flax  and  wool.  The  marks  given  averaged  70 
per  cent. 

Scripture. — Limits — the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  Acts;  parables  and 
miracles  from  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  The  class  showed 
careful  training  both  in  the  historical  portions  and  in  such  passages  as 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  account  of  the  Resurrection,  etc.  Aver- 
age marks  given  for  answers  77  per  cent. 

Spelling. — Limit — Blaisdell’s  Speller.  Number  in  class  12.  Average 
marks  obtained  91  per  cent.  About  half  the  class  were  marked  perfect  on 
the  test  given. 

Miss  Gillin’s  Classes. 

Arithmetic.- — Thirteen  in  class.  Limit — simple  rules,  including  mul- 
tiplication table  to  20  times  20;  definitions,  weights  and  measures,  and 
simple  problems.  The  tables  were  well  memorized  and  the  examples  and 
problems  given  satisfactorily  solved.  I found  less  variation  from  the  aver- 
age in  this  class  than  in  some  others.  Average  76  per  cent. 

Grammar. — Eight  in  class.  Limit — History  of  the  English  language, 
Review  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  Analysis  and  Parsing.  This  course 
has  been  well  covered  during  the  year  and  most  of  the  pupils  showed  an 
excellent  comprehension  of  grammatical  principles  as  well  as  a knowledge 
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tfonsof ' wordT1  faAvfi°f  S°nten,Ce  !*ructure  and  the  classification  and  inflec- 
' ions  ot  words.  Average  marks  67  per  cent. 

in  class'  Limit — United  States  and  South 

Amenca  m detail  with  outline  study  of  Central  America,  Mexico  and  the 
' , in  ,s-  1 he  class  showed  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  part  of  the 

ork  examined  on,  not  merely  of  names  and  places,  but  of  products,  indus- 
tries and  commercial  relations.  Average  mark.,  70  per  cent. 

riting.  Small  words  and  sentences  written  in  grooved  spaces  in  or- 
dinary script.  Eight  in  the  class,  two  of  whom  are  quite  young.  Aver- 
age marks  64  per  cent. 


English  History. — From  Charles  II.  to  end  of  George  II.  An  excel- 
lent class  of  sixteen  senior  pupils.  Good  consecutive  answers  were  given, 
showing  a satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  period  studied.  One 
pupil  obtained  a perfect  mark  and  several  others  90  per  cent.  The  average 
was  81  per  cent. 

Canadian  History. — From  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  the  present  time.  The 
same  class  as  in  English  History.  Only  one  was  marked  below  50  per 
cent.,  the  average  being  69  per  cent. 

English  Literature. — Eighteen  in  the  class.  Limit — History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  from  Caedmon  to  Pope,  Biographies  of  Canadian  authors 
and  special  study  of  Shakspeare’s  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  a real  pleasure 
to  discuss  with  this  class  the  play  set  for  their  study  this  year.  The  pupils 
were  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  be  able  to  analyse  the  various  characters  re- 
presented and  enforce  their  opinions  by  appropriate  quotations  or  references 
to  the  action  of  the  play.  They  had  also  at  command  a fund  of  striking 
or  beautiful  passages  committed  to  memory.  In  the  history  of  literature, 
too,  their  work  for  the  year  had  been  well  done.  The  average  marks,  79 
per  cent.,  give  only  a moderate  estimate  of  the  really  excellent  work  done 
by  this  class. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. — The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  to 
the  captivity.  This  is  a class  of  eighteen  girls,  corresponding  to  the  boys’ 
class  conducted  by  Mr.  Wickens.  Three  or  four  in  the  class  received  com- 
paratively low  marks,  but  in  most  cases  the  answers  were  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. The  work  done  in  these  Bible  classes  seems  especially  valuable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  far  more  difficult  of  access  to  the  blind 
as  a book  to  read  than  to  others.  Marks  given  averaged  69  per  cent. 

Spelling.- — Nineteen  in  the  class.  Limit- — Part  III.  of  Blaisdell  s 
Speller.  In  a pretty  severe  test  on  the  prescribed  work  nine  obtained  a 
perfect  mark,  while  the  whole  class  averaged  87  per  cent. 


Mb.  Roney’s  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — This  is  a class  of  juniors,  most  of  whom  have  to  be  taught 
individual! v because  they  enter  with  such  varied  previous  training  the 
work  extends  through  the  simple  rules  to  multiplication  with  simpffiprob- 
lems,  and  Roman  notation.  The  marks  .given  varied  from  40  to  90  per 

C6nt  GvSirJ-Parts'of1 "speech,  definitions,  analysis  of  simple  sentences, 
narsino-  A class  of  nineteen,  including  some  pupils  who  are  quite  young, 
pai sing.  . this  class.  In  the  clear  analysis  of  simple 

SkCrTr.tlkr.'l  U,o  part.  Ot  speech  a peed  hart.  i.  M ftr 
future  work  ' Mark.  , •«»{£  « P«r  ««^  Ontario  ,nd  ,h.  Domini.. 

■ G°°ZaP Thb, classes  getting  a good  knowledge  of  the  products,  indus- 
m general.  ,-elations  of  the  various  sections  of  Ontario  and  the 

iSi.Ton.T 3S!n  S fE  accurate  acq„.i„,.nc.  with  loca.tou.  on  the 
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maps.  The  Institution  in  all  its  classes  seems  to  me  to  have  succeeded 
particularly  well  in  making  the  study  of  geography  interesting.  Average 
of  class  68  per  cent. 

Reading. — A class  of  thirteen  using  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Read- 
ers with  spelling  of  words  from  lessons.  Here  again  the  teaching  is  not 
so  much  class  as  individual  teaching,  on  account  of  the  unequal  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils.  Some  read  and  spell  very  well,  while  others  for  var- 
ious reasons  cannot  do  so  well.  Average  marks  65  per  cent. 

Writing. — This,  the  Senior  class  in  script  writing,  handed  in  some  well 
written  exercises.  Average  marks  70  per  cent. 

Physical  Culture. — This  is  taken  up  by  Mr.  Roney  in  five  classes,  three 
of  the  girls  and  two  of  the  boys.  The  gymnasium  is  a very  important 
feature  of  this  Institution,  and  Mr.  Roney  is  to  be  complimented  for  his 
success  in  making  the  various  exercises  attractive  to  the  pupils  and  helpful 
to  them  physically.  I was  pleased  to  find  the  girls  doing  so  well  in  the 
gymnasium  and  taking  such  evident  interest  in  the  exercises.  In  club- 
swinging, wand  exercises  and  fancy  marching,  all  of  which  were  practised 
in  time  with  the  piano,  a high  degree  of  precision  and  grace  of  movement 
were  shown.  This  practice  must  tend  to  develop  well  formed,  healthy 
bodies  as  well  as  grace'  of  movement.  The  boys  do  excellent  work  in  dumb 
bell  exercises,  club-swinging,  vaulting,  and  general  gymnastic  exercises  on 
the  horizontal  bar  and  the  parallel  bars. 

Miss  Lee’s  Classes. 

Miss  Lee’s  work  is  mainly  that  of  a Kindergartner,  but  she  also  assists 
with  elementary  work  in  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Spelling  and  Bible  study, 
and  takes  classes  in  Domestic  Science.  I examined  and  marked  her  classes 
in  all  these  subjects  except  the  last,  with  the  following  average  results : 
Arithmetic  65  per  cent.,  Reading  65,  Bible  70,  Spelling  73.  I was  much 
pleased  with  the  Kindergarten  work  proper.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  good  influence  on  the  little  blind  children  of  the  singing  and 
the  manual  occupations  practised  here.  The  latter  include  sewing,  weav- 
ing, folding,  modeling,  raffia  work,  cutting  and  pasting,  bead-stringing, 
lacing,  etc.  The  results  of  my  observations  cannot  well  be  expressed  by 
marks,  but  the  manifest  interest  of  the  little  ones  and  the  skill  acquired  in 
spite  of  physical  disability  were  very  gratifying. 

I had  also  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  two  classes  conducted  by  Miss 
Haycock,  one  a Scripture  class  studying  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  and  the  other 
a spelling  class  using  Gage’s  Practical  Speller.  For  the  former  the  aver- 
age marks  were  70  per  cent.,  and  for  the  latter  80. 

Miss  Haycock’s  special  work,  however,  is  plain  and  fancy  knitting, 
crochet  work,  etc.,  and  I may  be  permitted  to  mention  here  that  in  her 
room  were  to  be  seen  many  beautiful  specimens  of  these  household  arts,  the 
work  of  her  pupils.  These  articles'  are  made  by  the  pupils  chiefly  for  them- 
selves or  their  friends.  It  is  found  that  on  this  account  much  greater  in- 
terest and  pride  are  taken  in  the  work. 

The  department  of  sewing,  bead-work,  and  netting,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Loveys,  assisted  by  Misses  Cronk,  Burke  and  Hepburn,  hardly 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  but  may  be  noted  in  passing.  It 
furnishes  excellent  opportunities  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  Institution  to 
acquire  that  skill  in  needlework  so  essential  to 'their  comfort  and  useful- 
ness in  after  life. 

lhe  workshop  presided  over  by  Mr.  Truss  supplies  means  of  practical 
manual  training  for  the  boys,  and  to  some  extent  puts  them  in  the  way  of 
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doing-  work  that  will  ha™  • , 

various  patterns  and  sizes  are G°°d>  useful  ^asKets  of 
work  in  different  forms  is  practised  * ar?  netted  and  cane-chair 

to  be  to  give  instruction  and  practice  .‘“''"''‘''“’tiectof  the  shop  seems 
value  to  the  blind.  1 m "01  k tllat  will  be  of  industrial 

GardinerC,0,inll!endhiJ  mTlll  SsSufs  t ki^neSS  °f  the  Principal,  Mr 
examiner.  I am  Indebted,  dso  fn  no  small  !?  P6rf°rmi^  “7  duties  as 
Wickens,  who  was  unwearied  i,  i;  , do#ree  to  the  teacher,  Mr 

arrangements  for  the  examinatio^  and  wL*^  P?rfeC-  ttU  tho  details  of  *Ke 
work  done  by  the  Institution  that  ^ took  pams  to  sk?w  me  a11  the 

Every  courtesy,  indeed  was  shown  me  F ^lr  conueoted  with  my  duties, 
also  kindly  feeiings  towards  mmv  of  tlm  & 1 -i16  taacllel's’  al>d  I carry  away 
has  been  brief.  ' ' pupils,  although  our  acquaintance 


Rrantford,  July  4th,  1904. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  W.  Standing. 


REPORT  ON  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

iw  i”lr"lion  •*»  “ 

the  fol  w1nmThr  keld  T dUn?  7th’  1904'  and  was  conducted  under 
and  M„,enl^T  S \ m®017  Muslc  (eluding  Harmony,  counterpoint 
and  Musical  History),  Piano,  Organ  and  Choral  class.  The  work  of  the 
class  m liano-luning-  was  also  examined. 

, The  number  of  pupils  studying  Music  is  fifty-five,  and  each  student 
( cept  those  -ulio  were  ill  at  the  time  of  the  examination)  was  heard  sep- 
arately. All  of  the  pupils  study  the  pikno,  six  the 'organ,  and  fourteen 
Musical  Theory. 

In  piano-playing  the  work  of  the  pupils  is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfac- 
tory, comparing  xt  with  that  of  the  two  previous  years,  the  high  standard 
set  is  well  maintained,  and  promises  to  continue  so.  The  piano  classes  are 
divided  into  five  grades,  each  with  three  subdivisions.  Of  the  eight  pupils 
in  Grade  I.,  (the  lowest),  class  A.,  two  are  very  bright  and  promise  well; 
four,  less  gifted,  are  doing  fairly  well,  and  the  other  two  are  slower.  The 
four  pupils  in  class  B are  all  doing  well,  and  two  of  them  were  found  to  be 
endowed  with  a remarkably  quick  musical  ear.  Of  the  six  pupils  in  class 
C three  are  doing  very  well,  two  fairly  well,  and  the  remaining  one,  a man, 
though  he  possesses  no  technique,  shows  considerable  musical  feeling.  In 
grade  II.,  class  A,  are  four  pupils.  Two  of  these  are  making  fair  progress. 
Of  the  other  two  one  showed  the  possession  of  an  extraordinarily  quick  ear; 
the  other  was  too  nervous  to  be  properly  heard.  Of  the  two  pupils  in  class 
B,  one  gives  much  promise,  the  other  was  ill.  In  class  C are  nine  pupils. 
Two  play  very  nicely,  five  do  fair  work,  and  two  succeeded  in  passing  the 
first  examination  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  one  of  them  with  first- 
class  honors.  In  grade  III.,  class  A,  are  five  pupils;  three  of  these  passed 
the  first  examination  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music ; the  other  two  are 
making  fair  progress.  In  class  B there  are  eight  pupils,  of  whom  one 
passed  the  second  year  examination  of  the  College  of  Music.  Five  of  the 
others  plav  very  well,  and  two  fairly  well.  One  was  ill  and  could  not  be 
examined."  Of  the  two  pupils  in  class  C,  one  is  doing  excellent  work,  and 
the  other  plays  very  fairly.  In  grade  IY.  there  are  four  pupils,  two  in 
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class  A and  two  in  class  C.  The  two  former  are  playing  quite  well,  the 
other  two  fairly  so.  Three  pupils  in  the  next,  or  highest  grade,  are  already 
accomplished  players;  one  of  them  has  won  the  Artists’  Diploma  of  the 
Toronto  College  of  Music,  and  another  has  passed  with  first-class  honors 
the  third  examination  of  the  same  Institution.  The  third  is  in  many  res- 
pects a remarkable  musician;  he  gave  a strikingly  good  performance  of 
the  Wagner-Liszt  Tannhauser  March. 

In  the  Organ  class  there  are  six  pupils,  showing  from  six  months  to 
two  years’  study  of  this  instrument.  All  of  them  are  making  satisfactory 
progress. 

The  fourteen  pupils  in  Musical  Theory  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
A (junior)  and  B (senior).  In  class  B,  consisting  of  eight  pupils,  one 
passed  the  second  and  five  the  first  examination  in  Theory  of  the  Toronto 
College  of  Music.  The  remaining  two  wrote  on  papers  in  Harmony  and 
Musical  History,  obtaining  an  average  of  77  and  46  respectively.  The  six 
pupils  in  class  A obtained  an  average  of  61  and  49  per  cent,  on  the  two  sub- 
jects. These  percentages  are  not  as  high  as  one  could  wish,  and  the  His- 
tory papers  were  weak;  hut  in  Harmony  two  of  the  pupils  obtained  over  80 
per  cent.,  and  two  over  70  per  cent.,  and  the  pupils  who  took  the  College  of 
Music  examination  in  this  subject  all  obtained  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
marks. 

The  Choral  class  numbers  35  members.  Four  choruses  in  different  styles 
were  sung  with  the  necessary  attention  given  to  light  and  shade.  This  is  al- 
ways a delightful  feature  of  the  music  department  of  the  0.  I.  B. 

Mr.  Hayter’s  work  with  his  piano-tuning  class  maintains  its  high  stand- 
ard. The  tunings  of  several  pupils  were  found  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  singing  of  the  hymns  during  the  morning  religious  exercises  were,  as 
usual,  bright  and  hearty,  the  pupils  evidently  much  enjoying  this  part  of 
their  service.  One  'of  ihe  Organ  students  accompanied  the  singing  with 
much  ability. 

The  examination  of  the  Musical  department  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Blind  shows  that  this  important  part  of  the  Institution’s  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 
musical  director,  Mr.  Humphries,  and  his  two  assistants,  Miss  Moore  and  Miss 
Harrington;  and  the  students  themselves  evidently  enjoy  a study  which  in  fu- 
ture years  is  bound  to  afford  them  a source  both  of  profit  and  pleasure. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  Fairclough. 

Toronto,  September  14th,  1904. 
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Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  30th  September,  1904. 

I.  Attendance. 


— 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

66 

46 

112 

89 

50 

139 

84 

64 

148 

76 

72 

148 

91 

84 

175 

100 

100 

200 

5 

93 

198 

103 

98 

201 

94 

73 

167 

88 

72 

160 

71 

69 

140 

86 

74 

160 

93 

71 

164 

93 

62 

155 

94 

62 

156 

99 

58 

167 

95 

69 

164 

91 

67 

158 

85 

70 

155 

90 

64 

154 

84 

66 

150 

82 

68 

72 

69 

141 

76 

73 

149 

74 

73 

77 

71 

144 

77 

67 

72 

66 

138 

131 

134 

68 

70 

67 

64 

68 

66 

— 

— 

II.  Age  of  pupils. 


Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 


No. 


years. 


1. 

1 

4 

4 
6 
2 

5 
9 

10 

10 

9 


Seventeen  years — 
Eighteen  “ — 

Nineteen  “ — 

Twenty  “ — 

Twenty-one  “ — 

Twenty-two  “ — 

Twenty -three  “ — 
Twenty-four  “ .... 

Twemy-tlve  " — 

Over  twenty-five  years 

Total 


10 

r» 

8 

5 

10 

3 

5 

1 

1 

19 

134 
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III.  Nationality  of  parents. 


American 
Canadian. 
English.. . 

Irish 

Italian 


No. 


4 

6-1 

23 

36 

1 


German 

Scotch ..!!!”! 

Unknown ‘ ” 

Total 


IV.  Denomination  of  parents. 


No. 

— 

Brethren 

I j 

" 

Evangelical  Association . . . 

Congregational ... 

Baptist ....  

Presbyterian 

Disciples 

Roman  Catholic.. 

Episcopalian 

Salvationist 

Methodist 

Total 

j | 

Occupation  of  parents. 


— 

No. 

— 

Accountant.. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

39 

I 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Huckster 

Agent 

Bank  Manager . 

Laborers 

Blacksmith.  

Manufacturer 

Machinists 

Butcher  . 

Merchants 

Carpenters  . 

Millwright 

Contractor...  

Physician 

Cooper 

Painters 

Cook 

Printer 

Carriage-builder.  

Plumber 

Conductor..  

i oliceinan 

Cabinetmakers..  

Shipper ’ ’ * 

Drover..  

Shoemaker 

Electrician 

Railway  employees 

Repairer 

Fireman 

i aHors  . . 

Fisherman  . 

Teacher 

Foreman  ...  

icumsters i 

Gardeners..  

Weaver 

Government  officers  1 

Unknown 

Total 

1 

1904 
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VI. 


Cial  yearling  30thllp?erb«/l9oied  duHng  th°  °ffi' 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma.. 

City  of  Belleville  . . 1 

County  of  Brant 

City  of  Brantford  • 

County  of  Bruce . . . . “ ‘ 

“ Carleton  ..  1 

“ DufTerin : 

“ Dundas. ..  1 

44  Durham ; 

Elgin } 

“ Essex " 

44  Frontenac 

“ Glengarry j 

14  Grenville . 

“ Grey A" 

City  of  Guelph ? 

County  of  Haldimand 
Haliburton 
Halton 

City  of  Hamilton ‘i 

County  of  Hastings 

, " Huron o' 

City  of  Kingston. . . ■> 

County  of  Kent •> 

“ Lambton 

“ Leeds  

“ Lanark 

“ Lennox ' ' ' ' ‘ ‘ 

Lincoln * " " 

City  of  London 

County  of  Middlesex  . . . i 

District  of  Muskoka 


County  or  city. 


5 District  of  Nlpissintr 
— County  of  Norfolk.  


Northumberland  ... 
Ontario... 

3 City  of  Ottawa  . . 


‘I* i (County  o^Oxford  ] 


Peel  ... 

•••  " Perth 

.*  ! “ Peterborough. 

i " Prince  Edward  

' ,i  " Prescott 

Renfrew  ... 

7 “ Bussell 

i 1 1 City  of  St.  Catharines 


3 


2 " Stratford 

■ • • County  of  Sitncoc 

L,  " Stormont 

• • City  of  Toronto 

3 l. County  of  Victoria 

* “ Waterloo. 

;*  “ Welland 


1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

*?  i “ Wentworth 

”1  . **  York 

- *Quebec 

'3  North-West  Territorv .. . 

--  Manitoba 

..  ♦British  Columbia 

: • District  of  Parry  Sound 


3 

1 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 


Total . 


1 

1 

13-1 


1 On  payments. 


A II.— .Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the 
of  the  Institution  till  30th  September,  1904. 


opening 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algonia 5 

City  of  Belleville 3 

County  of  Brant 7 

City  of  Brantford l’> 

County  of  Bruce s 

“ Carleton 2 

“ DufTerin 2 

“ Dundas 3 

“ Durham . 4 

*•  Elgin il 

•*  Essex 11 

*•  Frontenac 5 

••  Glengarry 8 

“ Grenville 2 

**  Grey 9 

City  of  Guelpli 1 


V 

' U. 

5 

o 

H 

County  or  city. 

oJ 

' i 
« > 

fc. 

5 

o 

H 

4 

9 

County  of  Haldimand  ... 

1 

4 

Halton 

o 

7 

14 

City  of  Hamilton..  . 

10 

25 

County  of  Hastings. . . 

5 

11 

19 

Huron 

ib 

1 

3 i 

( ity  ui  Kingston 

i 

3 

County  of  Kent 

9 

3 

6 

" Lambton 

10 

4 

8 i 

" Leeds 

13 

4 

17 

6 

12 

Lanark  

2 

1 

20 

31 

“ Lennox 

1 

2 

7 j 

Lincoln  

3 

3 

6 

1 

9 

City  of  London 

10 

2 

« 

District  of  Nipisslng 

b 

3 

8 

12 

21 

• ounty  of  Middlesex 

9 

12 

21 

3 

7 

District  of  Muskoka 

3 

3 
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VII  —Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening 
of  the  Institution  till  30th  September,  1904.— Continued. 


County  or  city. 


Countv  of  Norfolk 

••  ‘ Northumberland 

" Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa 

County  of  Oxford 

“ Peel 

“ Perth  

“ Peterborough  .... 

“ Prince  Edward  .. 

“ Prescott 

“ Renfrew 

“ Russell 


•St.  Thomas. 
Stratford  ... 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

10 

9 

19 

4 

9 

13 

7 

9 

10 

17 

2 

19 

7 

10 

17 

2 

1 

3 

5 

9 

14 

11 

3 

14 

(3 

2 

8 

3 

3 

8 

6 

14 

3 

1 

•1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

3 

1 

11 

10 

21 

County  or  city. 


County  of  Stormont  — 

City  oi  Toronto 

County  of  Victoria 

• * Waterloo  

“ Welland 

“ Wellington... 

“ Wentworth  .. 

“ York 

•Province  of  Quebec 

♦North-West  Territory  .. 

♦ United  States 

♦British  Columbia 

♦Manitoba  

District  ot  Parry  Sound  . 

Total 


On  payment. 


6 

o 

3 

<v 

o 

H 

5 

50 

37 

93 

8 

2 

10 

10 

4 

14 

6 

4 

10 

10 

8 

18 

8 

8 

10 

18 

10 

34 

4 

1 

5 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

, 446 

338 

784 

Till. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in 
residence  on  30th  September,  1904. 


County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female. 

3 

o 

E-* 

9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

••  ’ Northumberland  

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1 

“ Essex  

4 

2 

9 

•*  Frontenac 

•» 

“ Grenville’ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Citv  of  Guelph 

1 

1 

2 

County  of  Simcoe 

2 

1 

3 

County  of  Haldimand  

• 

llaliburton 

12 

18 

Hal  ton 

Citv  of  Hamilton 

...... 

2 

9 

Countv  of  Hastings 

1 

1 

Huron 

2 

1 

City  of  Kingston 

1 

9 

County  of  Kent 

1 

Lamb  ton  

9 

1 

“ Leeds  

T 

1 

Quebec 

2 

2 

Lanark  

2 

2 

Lennox  

“ Lincoln  

City  of  London 

2 

2 

City  of  Woodstock  

2 

9 

4 

County  of  Middlesex 

9 

2 

District  of  Muskoka 

“ Ni pissing  

3 

1 

4 

46 

58 

104 

. 
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Maintenance  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1904, 
compared  with  preceding  year. 


Service. 


1 Medicine  and  medical  comforts 

2 Butchers’  meat,  tish  and  fowls  

3 | Flour,  bread  and  biscuits 

1 Butter  and  lard 

5 ( General  groceries 

6 | Fruit  and  vegetables 

7 Bedding— Clothing  and  shoes  

8 ! Fuel— Wood,  coal  and  gas 

9 Light— Electric  and  gas 

10  Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning 

11  Furniture  and  furnishings 

12  Farm  and  garden— Feed  and  fodder. . . 

13  Repairs  and  alterations 

14  , Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  etc.. 

15  Books,  apparatus  and  appliances 

Vi  Miscellaneous— unenumerated 

17  I'upils  sittings  at  church 

IS  Rent  of  hydrants 

19  I Water  supply  

20  ' Salaries  and  wages 


30th  September,  1903.  average 
number  of  pupils  114. 

30th  September,  1904.  average 
number  of  pupils  107. 

Total  expen- 
diture, 1903. 

Yearly 
cost  of 
average 
114. 

Weekly 
cost  of 
average 
114. 

Total  expen- 
diture, 1904. 

Yearly 
cost  of 
average 
107. 

Weekly 
cost  of 
average 
107. 

$ c. 

S c. 

cts. 

§ c. 

6 c. 

cts. 

125  69 

1 10 

2.1 

156  14 

b 45 

2.7 

1,561  45 

13  70 

26.5 

1,582  29 

14  78 

2S.4 

463  81 

4 07 

7.6 

378  07 

3 53 

6.8 

1,033  87 

9 12 

17.5 

1,021  98 

9 55 

1.233  43 

10  82 

20.8 

1,323  45 

12  37 

23.7 

196  64 

1 72 

3.3 

157  44 

l 47 

2.8 

357  28 

3 14 

6.0 

410  69 

3 84 

* 7,207  99 

63  23 

121.6 

3,964  86 

37  05 

71.2 

735  78 

6 46 

12.4 

760  07 

7 10 

13.6 

329  49 

2 89 

0.0 

301  57 

2 82 

5.3 

489  35 

4 29 

8.2 

571  80 

5 34 

10.2 

560  75 

4 92 

9.5 

890  20 

8 32 

16.0 

886  62 

7 7S 

14.9 

992  06 

9 27 

17.8 

709  93 

6 23 

12.0 

563  19 

5 26 

10.1 

665  13 

5 83 

11.2 

600  05 

5 61 

10.8 

1.009  48 

8 85 

17.0 

873  47 

8 16 

1».7 

200  00 

1 75 

3.1 

200  00 

1 87 

3.5 

160  00 

1 41 

2.6 

160  00 

1 49 

2.8 

287  72 

2 52 

4.8 

246  73 

2 31 

4 4 

17,070  79 

149  74 

288.1 

17,820  16 

166  54 

320.2 

35,291  26 

309  57 

595.3 

32,973  92 

308  17 

592.6 

* Two  years  supply  of  coal  paid  for  this  year. 

Certified  correct. 

30th  September,  1904  W.  N.  HOSSIE, 

Bursar. 


